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Foreword 


HESE little sketches are witnesses of my 
hunger for God. 


I gravely suspect that I am one of those, 
“to whom Nature gives back only their own 
thoughts, taking the color of their passing moods, 
be they grave or gay.” I have never been able 
to withdraw to lonely places, amid “the scenes of 
unspoiled Nature”; yet often have I thrilled to 
sunrise and sunset, and my memory is charged with 
indescribable first glimpses of seas and bays, of 
deep gorges and pleasant valleys. But I have al- 
ways wanted someone near, to share with me the 
wonder and the glory. Thus, have I spoiled my 
vision by making it a spectacle. 

And what is true of my limitations in the con- 
templation of Nature is equally true when I see a 
great work of art, or listen to a noble symphony. 
I am greatly moved and uplifted by music, but it 
is to no sustaining height, and if music be a uni- 
versal language, it is almost mute to me; for I 
rarely catch its meaning. I need an interpreter, 
and one cannot get revelations second-hand. 

Yet I feel that I am a mystic, born with an in- 


ward call to experience God—one never satisfied 
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by the external forms of religion, never satisfied 
with myself; always sensing something finer and 
nobler than I have ever achieved; conscious of 
something within me eager to break through the 
wall of flesh which hems it in. 

T have always been hungry for God, and still am; 
yet, only here and there, have I been able to come 
into touch with the Divine reality. “It is like a 
great light shining through a curtain,” which is 
never drawn aside, leaving me eager-eyed for what 
is behind the veil. 

I have never been able to penetrate the veil by 
prayer, and that perhaps, because I have prayed 
so much for others, that I have almost forgotten 
to pray for myself; or because praying in public 
is an unprofitable, homiletic exercise. 

My rare glimpses of the glory of God have come 
to me neither by prayer, nor in the contemplation 
of Nature, nor the enjoyment of Art, but through 
human relationships. My way has ever been— 
through man to God. Only a way, possibly, not 
the way. A deceptive road often, but always a 
thoroughfare, never a cul-de-sac, and leading to 
some larger experience, if not to a definite experi- 
ence of God. An entrance into every human life 
has ever been to me an enlargement of life itself, 
and when I sought to gain nothing—not even an 
experience of God—when I gave myself unselfishly, 
I became selfless, and felt the reality of the spirit- 
ual life. 
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Concretely, this has meant to me that I have 
experienced universality. I am one with all men, if 
only rarely one with God. Neither race nor creed, 
misfortune nor degradation shuts me out from my 
fellows. My approach is quick and sure, and the 
effect lasting. I can approach God in man, and if 
I miss God, I rarely miss man. My heart seems to 
vibrate to every heart, and I know only friends. 
I may have enemies, but I do not know them. 

And just as I have been able to become one with 
man, I have become one with Time. I have always 
lived (at least it seems that way to me), and if 
eternal life reaches backward, then I have eternal 
life. If I do not reach my “three-score years and 
ten,”’ I shall not have lived less than all the life 
there was. 

Yet while I have been one with all men, and 
have always lived in all men, I still feel the hunger 
for God. The achievement of Jesus—to be one 
with the Father—is the unachieved (perhaps the 
unachievable) end for me. 

Always I have envied the great souls who were 
God’s familiars, who asked and received, who 
sought and found, who knocked, and had the door 
opened unto them. I do not mean the small souls 
who called Him, “Lord, Lord,” making of the words 
a magic formula, which sought to turn heaven into 
a bargain counter, and Jesus into an errand boy. 
I mean those whose souls have travailed sorely and 
were at last satisfied. 
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I would rather wear the halo of Francis of Assisi 
than any other; and when I pass on into the next 
world, my desire will be for a mansion among the 
mystics, far from the carping theologians or the 
contentious legalists. 

Mine, I trust, will be a modest mansion at the 
foot of the Holy Hill; for the curtain hanging be- 
tween myself and the Unseen has never been drawn 
aside. The flesh has been too much with me; per- 
haps it is because I saw God, first, on Mount Sinai, 
amid the flash and thunder, that I have never lost 
the awe of Him—which the ancients called “the 
fear of God.” 

Most of these sketches were written for The 
Christian Century and The Christian Advocate, 
with little or no thought of publishing them in book 
form. They appear thus, only in response to an 
insistent demand that they should. 

The recurrent note of.America sounding through 
them is unavoidable, because America has become 
strangely mingled with all my higher aspirations. 
My love for America is not a borrowed patriotism, 
or one imposed upon me by zealous Americanizers. 
It is a part of my religious aspiration to be worthy, 
to remain worthy of the gifts she has bestowed 
upon me, and to help make her worthy to remain 
the New World—God’s New World—a fit suc- 
cessor to the ancient Jerusalem. 


E. Avs; 
Grinnell, Iowa. 
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I 
MY FIRST COMMUNION 


T was spring in town and we knew it, only 
because Passover had been celebrated, the air 
was less chill and the swallows were nesting 

under the straw-thatches. 

No blades of grass, no flowers, no leaves or blos- 
soms! Yet in me there was a strange yearning for 
them, as if in the long ago I had walked in gardens, 
had breathed the odor of lilacs every day, and 
dreamed young dreams beneath scented cherry 
itecs. 

Somewhere, I knew, there must be lilacs and 
cherry trees, and I wandered out one Saturday 
afternoon, leaving the Sabbath stillness of the 
ghetto street, the stifling smells, ages old, the dust 
and the grime, the spirit’s prison, 

I walked as in a dream, beyond the sight of the 
lone church tower, beyond the tollgate which 
marked the farthest I had ever walked away from 
town, and on, to a little shrine buried beneath huge 
beeches, where some saint who blessed harvests, 
awaited adoration when harvests were in peril of 
hail swept from the nearby mountains; or from the 

pitiless drought, when the peaks drew all the clouds 
and left the plain to suffer. 
13 
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Beyond the beeches a path led through the fields 
and into the distant woods. On either side were 
lilacs in full bloom, meadow-larks were rising full- 
throated, from the sweet, carpeted earth, and I 
walked amid all these splendors as if in my Fathers’ 
gardens somewhere in Palestine, where once they 
dwelt before they were immured forever in towns. 

I was a stranger here, yet never more at home. 
It was as if I picked up the threads of life which 
were broken in me thousands of years before. 
They say (wise men or fools) that we shall never 
die; nor living, live in some other sphere, but here 
on earth again—the soul the oe but in some 
other form incased. 

I felt new-born, so like a child I was, yet never 
could be; for I was born old, born in the travail 
of a woman mourning for her mate, slain by the 
pestilence which always follows war, and even now 
lays its foul poison in men’s minds and souls, 
though driven from their veins. 

My first cry, my mother said, echoed her woe, 
for well she knew that I was born to a heritage of 
sorrow, fear and hate. Born with a fatal gift of 
seeing what others cannot see, feeling the things 
which leave dullards dull, of saying what men least 
desire to hear, or hearing, will not heed. 

There, beneath the lilacs, I felt myself for once a 
child, the only childhood which I really ever knew, 
so sweet that I taste it to this day, and renew the 
thought of it whenever I am with children. 
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The wind blew gently on my cheeks, the birds 
sang sweetly their familiar lullabies—not as my 
mother sang; but, as my soul knew there were 
such melodies somewhere in God’s world. 

I buried my head in lilacs, I broke off heavy 
branches of the rich perfume, and then a man’s 
harsh voice cried: “Jew boy!” The flowers grew 
heavy in my arms and dropped to the ground, the 
birds seemed silent, I smelled the foul, familiar 
ghetto air. I was old again. 

I had broken lilacs, he said. They were his— 
his father’s. He himself was studying to be a 
priest, a holy man, and was now, for a time, at 
home; because, even in monasteries, it was spring. 

My punishment, he said, should be that I must 
kiss the cross, a cross of brass which hung upon his 
girdle of white stout rope, round about a seamless 
robe, such as He wore whom he called “Lord,” 
whose image he was pressing to my lips, and whom 
he loved so much, that he must hate the little Jew 
who was breathing lilacs and washing off the ghetto 
stains, in dews of May. 

I would not kiss the cross; instead, I struck it, 
and it fell into the dust. I spat upon it thrice, to 
prove I knew no fear, and to cleanse myself of 
that hated touch. 

The age-long rage of Gentile against Jew burst 
forth. He smote me with the rope, he beat me with 
the cross, and pressed it to my bleeding lips to kiss; 
then, that first sacramental blood grew sweet upon 
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my lips, my tears and blood mingled, and lying pros- 
trate there, I grew young again. The birds sang, 
I breathed more deeply the scent of lilacs, and near 
me I felt a Presence which I could not touch, or 
’ name, or dared to speak it, had I known. I did not 
know that somewhere, on some height, which men 
call depth, where length meets breadth and forms 
a cross—we two should meet again. 


II 
THE CRUCIFIXION 


‘ YENZEL MUKA, the landlord of our long 
and crooked tenement, was an infidel. He 
was a baker, but the baking was done by his 
helper Pavel, and by his wife, while he managed 
the buying and selling. Largely, however, he de- 
voted himself to talking “pheelosophee,’ as he 
called it, and according to him, ‘“pheelosophee”’ 
admitted of no God, or of heaven or hell. 

He was stingy, a miser, almost, rich in golden 
ducats, which people said he kept in his stocking, 
no bank being available. 

The peasants said that he was rich because he 
had pawned his soul to the devil. More probably, 
he was rich because he sold skimped loaves of bread 
made heavy by other substances than rye flour, 
and weighed his grain on loaded scales. 

Our living-room adjoined his shop, the bake-oven 
furnishing us heat, and his conversation irritating 
or amusing us, as the case might be. 

“God be praised!” a peasant woman would say 
as she came, early in the morning for the daily 
bread. 

“God—nothing!”’ he would reply. “Do you be- 
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lieve, you stupid woman, that God got up this morn- 
ing and heated the sun as I did my oven? The sun 
is a lake of fire. It always burns, and if God were 
to go near it, it would burn Him up.” 

“God help you in your morning’s work,” the 
woman would say, undismayed and unenlightened, 
as she left the bakery. 

“Hey, Pavel, did you hear that? God will help 
you in your morning’s work, But don’t you wait 
for God. Hurry up with that wheat-dough. The 
rolls have to be at the priest’s house directly after 
early mass. He has eaten of the Holy Bread, but 
he is hungry still. Miracles don’t happen any 
more; they happened before people knew pheeloso- 
phee.” 

“Praised be the Lord Jesus Christ!” a pious soul 
would exclaim, sniffing the air, sour from leaven. 

“Praised be the devil! What do you want?” 

“Two pounds of rye bread.” And the baker 
would weigh it, his heavy hand on the scales. 

“May the Virgin Mary, Mother of God, inter- 
cede for you!” the pious one would say in de- 
parting. 

“May the Virgin Mary intercede for herself, she 
needs it. Mother of God! Virgin Mary! Pouf! 
They believed that before they knew pheelosophee. 
Stupid peasants, if they only knew pheelosophee, 
they would get rid of all this hocus-pocus.” 

But the peasants’ brains were not made for “‘phee- 
losophee.” They believed the simple things their 
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priest taught them, ate their soggy bread and cab- 
bage and scanty piece of meat, and thanked God 
for His bounteous care, and did their hard tasks 
without complaint—unless alcohol were taxed too 
high, or the crops failed. Then, they beat the Jews. © 
One Sunday evening when Venzel Muka had 
imbibed freely, he grew abusive, and we heard his 
curses and his triumphant arguments with his wife, 
out of whom he was trying to thrash her belief in 
the Holy Virgin. She defended her faith as best 
she could, with words, until he called her fsort, 
which means devil, and fled, pursued by her, tri- 
umphantly brandishing a huge broom of twigs. He 
went reeling to the market-place, and there I saw 
him, in front of the great crucifix on which hung 
the pathetic figure of the Christ, who, through all 
the week, in the center of the town, looked pity- 
ingly upon His children, who haggled, hated, raped, 
betrayed, and then prayed Him for forgiveness. 
The market-place was quiet and the shops were 
closed. But the four inns, one on each corner of 
the Rinok, were open. There the poor sought 
solace for their cares, and drugged their cravings 
for more and better food, into quiet dullness. 
They were served their drinks by two Jews and 
two Gentiles. The drinks were the same, the Jews 
watering theirs a little more—which was so much 
the better—and charging less. They sold on credit, 


~ too—so much the worse. 


Venzel Muka was nearly as tall as the black 
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cross, and standing there with outstretched arms, 
he quite hid the form of the crucified One. 

In his loud, shrill voice he called out: “You saved 
others, yourself you cannot save! Come down from 
the cross, you Jew! Come down; why can’t you? 
Eh? You descended into hell, why not descend to 
earth? JI defy you! Come down, you bastard 
Jew!” 

The wind was rising. Perhaps the loosened 
figure of the Christ, made of painted tin, swayed 
and strained against the nails. What I saw was the 
drunken baker driving the nails, the jagged nails, 
with his hard fist, farther into the painted hands 
and feet. ; 

The thing I best remember and which impressed 
me most, or else comes most vividly as the past 
grows luminous, is that he called him a “bastard 
Jew,” and my heart went out to Him at once. I 
pitied Him, and, oh, I knew just how to pity Him! 
No Gentile knows the woes of Christ as we who 
are His kin, and who are not so alien to His spirit 
as others think. And so I pitied Him because He 
was a Jew, smitten and cursed, and crucified again, 
by one for whom He died. 

Comrades I felt we were, in common grief, a 
grief which had broken His heart; and whenever 
I was hurt by flying stones, or harder words, the 
hurt was less, because dimly I felt that we two 
shared a common lot; though they called Him Son 
of God, and I was but a little Jew. 
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The next day Muka swore much more than usual, 
and did not reply to pious greetings with his deep 
“pheelosophee,” but drove the peasants from his 
shop, and cursed the helper and his wife. His head 
was sore from wine; his hand was sore, too, he said, 
a painful bruise, which did not matter much. Hot 
dough would help it and heal it; but it did not. 

The second day it was more quiet in the shop 
and the third and the fourth. The fifth day the 
doctor came—too late. 

“Blood poisoning,” he said, and the seventh day, 
early in the morning before dawn, we were awak- 
ened by a tinkling bell—a slow and solemn tinkle, 
like water dripping from the roof. 

We smelled strange odors above the sour smell 
of freshly baked bread, and heard strange words 
chanted in mournful cadence; then a long confes- 
sion amid groans that made my blood run cold— 
then prayers to be released from pain. 

Venzel Muka had chosen this penance for him- 
self! He was to be carried to the market-place to 
make amends for all his blasphemies. 


It was Sunday again, but Sunday morning with 
a lusty market to begin the day of prayer and rest. 

What year or month that Sunday was, I do not 
know. The early fruit was ripe. There were 
plums, yellow and blue; soft, rich, juicy plums, 
and pears, small and round, that drew ones mouth 
into a knot. The peasant women brought this fruit 
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of the young summer, and much beside, in baskets, 
tied by linen cloths to their straight backs. ‘The 
fruit lay in little heaps, so many pieces for so much, 
to be haggled for. There were butter and eggs, 
spinach, beets, and huge, sharp radishes. These 
last the baker loved to eat, to make his wine the 
tastier. 

Chickens and geese and ducks craned their necks 
out of their basket-prisons, and after purchasers 
had felt for fat, and soft young bones, they were 
carried off, protesting. 

Right through the motley crowd Venzel Muka 
was taken in a wheelbarrow. Dark-eyed Jewesses 
filled the narrow path as they bargained for geese 
for the next Sabbath meal-to-be, fattened, mean- 
while, into breathlessness. 

Well-clad, well-mannered burghers’ wives were 
laying in their stores, and poor, pinched beggars in 
the midst of this plenty, claimed their share of food, 
like birds who had not “reaped or sown.” 

Behind the wheelbarrow came the baker’s wife, 
gaunt and worn, yet sweet withal; for she had faith 
in God and in His saints, and in the Holy Virgin, 
who bestowed her sweetness on such as these, as 
the moon is lighted by the sun. 

Beside her walked the baker’s helper, bent like a 
crooked tree. His body always leaned to that side 
on which he lifted heavy loaves of bread into the 
yawning mouth of the great oven. 

He knew all his master’s sins, that were mixed 
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into the bread—his false balance on the scales. He 
was too dull for his master’s “pheelosophee” and 
he questioned nought, but why the soup was not as 
thick as it might be, and the meat gristle and not 
fat. He never cursed his God—nor yet his master. 
As he walked, he swung his long arms, his crooked 
body swaying as if he were shoving loaves of bread 
at every step. 

In their brightly colored Sunday best, the peas- 
ants who lived in the baker’s tenements—crowded 
beehives without drones, but also without honey— 
joined the crowd, with their children, who looked 
longingly at the plums and pears. My dear mother, 
leading me, ended this doleful pilgrims’ march. 

Around the crucifix were booths, rude structures, 
festooned with shoes and hats, ’kerchiefs and 
honey-cakes. A gambler was offering dice to lucky 
throwers, and Gypsies were telling fortunes, or 
selling nails made at their crude forges. 

Calves and lambs, all white, and soon to be meat 
and fur, were sold, peasants and butchers striking 
hands over the bargain made, and sealing it, be- 
sides, with drink, in one of the four crowded inns. 

To the crucifix they brought the baker and laid 
him on a bed of straw, and there he made his plea 
for forgiveness, for calling the Christ a bastard 
Jew, and striking the hands and feet of Him who 
always has been, and still is, crucified by every sin. 
“Jesize, muy Jesize! Jesus, my Jesus!” he cried. 
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“Forgive me and ease my pain, and cool for me the 
fires of hell, which now I feel.” 

The words came first in a torrent, then haltingly, 
as though the man’s “pheelosophee” were interfer- 
ing with his confession. His whole intellectual 
processes, like an automatic machine, had worked 
at a certain formula of denial, and sudden affirma- 
tion was no doubt difficult. Perhaps, and that more 
likely, this intellectual process had not gone deeply 
into his nature, but was, as it often is, a bit of 
bravado, a natural quarrelsomeness, a fighting with 
the tongue rather than the fists; perhaps he always 
knew there were God and heaven and hell, as all 
his Fathers knew before him. 

“Vouwre not a Jew! You’re not! You are the 
Son of God! Forgive the insult!” he cried. 

I wanted to run away, for something hurt within 
me, like the driving of the nails again, with words 
not fists; but mother, who was wise, held me and 
we watched the scene, and I was glad I did not 
leave. 

Muka called his wife and kissed her, and bade 
her forget his hard words, the hard labor he im- 
posed; and then he called his helper. The poor, 
dull fellow wept, and the dullness in him was washed 
away by tears, like dust on a window-pane, by 
beating rain. It seemed for once that he could see 
that there were other things he lacked beside thick 
soup and fatter meat. The dying man asked him 
to forgive the long, unpaid labor, the sin of mixing 
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bad flour with good. The loaded scales he did not 
mention; perhaps it did not matter, but all the 
peasants wondered why. 

Then came his tenants, one by one. Magnani- 
mously he forgave the rent they had not paid. In 
forgiving debts he may have hoped to be forgiven, 
and then he asked for my mother and me. I 
had never seen a dying man—dying and face to 
face with judgment. He was a gruesome sight with 
his ashen pale face, his bushy brows like two huge 
leeches over his eyes, the thin, pinched nose, the 
nostrils dilating, as he drew sharp breaths. The 
huge mouth had fallen open, the lips were scalded 
by fever and his tongue trembled as he asked our 
pardon, and begged us to forget his “pheelosophee” 
and so escape the sure hell—and believe the Gospel. 
Then, his duty done, he turned from us crying, 
“Jesize, muy Jesize!” 

He lay silent, his little eyes turning from right 
to left and up and down, as if to say again: ‘“For- 
give the smiting of Your hands and feet.” 

He spoke no more; but lay there till the bell 
tolled the tenth hour. I knew the hour, because 
the omnibus which bound us to the far-away rail- 
road, was leaving the market-place. It always left 
at ten o’clock. The bells on the horses’ necks 
-tinkled, and as they trotted out of town, he must 
_have died. 

A peace came over me, a quietness, a solemn 
hush, as if the great, good Hand which moved over 
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those feverish limbs and stilled the heart, had 
touched me in the passing. 

Often since have I felt His nearness—when I 
have forgiven all those who hurt me. When I am 
reluctant to forget real or fancied wrongs, and can- 
not love my enemies, I see Venzel Muka, the baker, 
on his bed of straw, and feel the passing of gentle 
hands—the smitten hands of Jesus, the Jew. 


III 
WHEN BOYS WILL BE MEN 


HEN boys want to be men, and climb the 
tree of knowledge to eat of the forbidden 
fruit, their elders say to each other, 

“Boys will be boys.” What they say to the boys 
is another story, and what the boys say to each 
other—that is this story. 

Three of us boys lay, all but stark naked, on the 
edge of a pool where a sluggish stream tarried a 
little longer than its wont, and formed a swimming 
hole, wide enough and deep enough for us, who 
had never seen river, lake or sea. A scapular, 
scarcely distinguishable from his dark skin, hung 
on the neck of the oldest; a coarse linen shirt, in 
process of being pulled over the head of the second 
boy, had refused to go further over his wet body; 
while I had begun my rehabilitation by putting on 
the knit scarf with sacred fringes, one of the many 
unpleasant reminders that I was a Jew. 

Our little town lay eastward from Vienna, on 
that vast plain between the Alps and nowhere else 
in Europe. All trees, flowers and green grass were 
inclosed in the pany’s estate, and nothing was left 
to us but a mile or more of brick wall, glass strewn 
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on top, which we had climbed, fearless for once; 
for we knew that Istvan, the guardian gardener, 
was safe in an alcoholic sleep at the inn, his flint- 
lock gun under the table, where his faithful dog 
Hector was contemplating the woes of a dog’s life 
in August. One sin leads to another; so after the 
swim we were eating half-ripe apples, and finishing 
the repast with dill pickles and doughnuts. The 
apples we had “swiped” together, from his lord- 
ship’s orchard; the dill pickles and doughnuts my 
mother had contributed—without her knowledge, 
however. Our feast being over, we lay under a 
four-o’clock sun, talking like men, of things as con- 
fusing to our heads as the apples, pickles and dough- 
nuts were to prove confusing to our stomachs. 
Anton Berenyi, the boy with the scapular, was 
the serpent in the garden—already cursed, more or 
less deservedly, by market-wives, keepers of or- 
chards, by his mother and by other boys’ mothers. 
They were unavailing curses, I am glad to record, 
for he died in the great war at the head of his 
regiment, and is now in some fair corner of the far 
heavens—unless, of course, he is still in purgatory. 
If a serpent, he was a very wise one. He could 
crawl on his belly, but also be swift on his feet; 
and not only could he climb the pany’s glass-strewn 
wall, but also lift me with him. He knew all sorts 
of tricks with strings and cords, beside which he 
had learned many things which boys of his age 
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usually do not know, and he was eager to com- 
municate them to other boys. 

Lying on the edge of the pool, he talked about 
the ways of men with women, why men were 
fathers, and women were mothers. The boy with 
the shirt half pulled on corroborated his stories and 
made them uglier by his testimony. He was a cot- 
tager’s son, a peasant, whose men- and womenfolk 
lived in one room, and what the two boys said they 
knew made me sad and ashamed. I protested that 
they might be true of Anton’s mother, who was not 
a real mother, for she had no husband; and as for 
peasants, they lived like animals. The boy with 
the scapular took a cruel delight in opening my 
eyes. Trees, he said, were male and female, so 
were frogs and horses, pigs and cows. “Nature is 
that way, quite unashamed, and Nature can’t 
help it.” 

“But God,” I argued, “is holy. He made every- 
thing. Yes, everything. God wouldn’t do anything 
wrong, and what you tell us is wrong.” It made 
me blush and ashamed, and I knew it must be 
wrong. 

“God!” he sneered. “There is no such thing. 
The earth, the stars, apples and pickles, everything 
came out of the Milky Way, just by themselves.” 
The Milky Way was sort of a dough, beaten and 
kneaded by Nature, and then made into all sorts 
~ of things, just as his mother made buns and loaves 
and fried cakes out of the same dough. The police- 
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sergeant who visited his mother said there was no 
God, and the sergeant knew everything. He had 
been to college, but he was fired because he knew 
more than his teachers. 

“Of course,” Anton continued, “Jesus and the 
twelve apostles and the Virgin Mary and the holy 
martyrs, and the Pope and the priests were not 
made as other people were. They were made some 
other way.” He didn’t know how; he would ask 
the police-sergeant. 

A big, solemn-looking frog had hopped in from 
the reedy shore, a foot or two away from the all- 
knowing Anton. Then hopping under a lush leaf, 
as if to escape the glaring sun, he began his solemn 
croaking, like a fat priest chanting vespers or say- 
ing holy mass, unconcerned about the blasphemy 
in this, his holy church. The responses came from 
other frogs, with voices less booming, and there was 
much chirping in the grass, and singing, up in the 
leafy galleries, full of winged worshipers. I was 
very sensitive to Nature’s voices, perhaps because 
I heard them so rarely, and I thought that the frog 
had been sent by God to refute this infidel, and 
that the crickets were chirping and the birds sing- 
ing, because they knew in some such intuitive way 
as I knew, that there was a God. Our discussion 
indeed became to me a holy war—a war of words; 
big words, brave words, which came to me I knew 
not how; for even then I had a dangerous gift of 
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words, and a solemn rush of feeling toward the 
great unknown. 

It was my first sermon, the best no doubt I ever 
preached. No text, no firstly and lastly, but my 
soul’s solemn affirmation that there is a God. The 
reason I remember this, my first sermon, is because 
I was paid for it in an unforgettable coin—as bad a 
beating as I ever received. This, my first holy war, 
a war of words, became as too often in history, a 
bloody war. Anton Berenyi, the boy with the 
scapular, grew angry at my youthful eloquence, and 
his anger turned first toward the frog. He caught 
it—frogs, like preachers, are easily caught—held 
it ungently upside down, inserted a thin reed into 
its intestines, and blew into it, until the poor frog 
grew larger and larger, inflated like a toy balloon. 

“That’s the way to shut the mouth of frogs,” he 
declared. “Blow them full of wind.” And, indeed, 
the frog sat on his tormentor’s palm immovable and 
silent, its eyes almost out of their sockets—a pa- 
tient, holy martyr. 

I protested against the torture, for the sight was 
so cruel and ugly that my stomach revolted. De- 
lighted by the effect of his cruelty, Anton held the 
tortured frog before my eyes, blew a few more 
vicious puffs into its abdomen and put his fingers 
into its bulging eyes. Then he cried: “Now to hell 
with you, where all the Protestants and Jews go!” 
With that he swung it over his head and threw it 
into the pool. For a moment it sank, then rose to 
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the surface, slowly drifted back to the shore, and 
when it had a chance to breathe again, climbed to 
a lily pad and remained there, evidently fascinated 
by our holy war. 

Martzin Stepanek, the squat peasant lad, had 
succeeded in properly adjusting his shirt and had 
eaten the remaining dill pickles and doughnuts, 
while I was arguing with the infidel; but now he 
jumped into the wide linen trousers which com- 
pleted his costume, and took up the quarrel, not for 
God, but for the Protestants. They did not go to 
hell. The Catholics went there, and the Jews, of 
course, unless they were converted, which they 
never were. Then he delivered a very brief lecture 
on church history. The three religions were like 
a tree, he said. The Jews were the root, the Prot- 
estants were the trunk, and the Catholics were the 
leaves, which withered and dried, and were used for 
stable manure. He made this statement about 
Catholics even more realistic. He knew, for he 
rang the church bell, and did the errands for the 
minister’s wife. He was, so to speak, “of the cloth.” 

“That’s a big, black lie!” Anton replied, with an 
oath this time, in the Magyar tongue, a language 
which lends itself to picturesque swearing, and 
which, for this profane purpose, was generally 
adopted by the Slovaks. His version was, that once 
the Jews were the root, but it rotted away, and now 
the Catholics were both the root and the trunk. 
The Jews were nothing. The Protestants were the 
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leaves, and he consigned them to baser usage than 
had his Protestant opponent consigned the Cath- 
olics. 

“Adam and Eve were Catholics,’’ he went on. 
“Abraham, Isaac and Jacob were Catholics.” 

“No, they were Jews,” I interrupted, nervously 
fingering my sacred fringes, and putting on my few 
garments, for the air was growing chilly, even if 
the argument grew heated. It took courage to con- 
tradict the angered Catholic, whom I feared and 
envied, and almost worshiped, for he could do all 
those things I could not do: swim, climb trees, rob 
birds’ nests and ride horses bareback. While I was 
muscularly weak and physically a coward, I always 
dreamed of climbing trees and mountains, hunting 
wild beasts and fighting in battle; yet I couldn’t 
turn a decent somersault, or climb unassisted the 
wall which led to the forbidden swimming pool and 
the still more forbidden orchard. This time I was 
brave, my courage reénforced by the sacred fringes. 

Grudgingly my antagonist admitted that evi- 
dently the patriarchs were Jews and that they did 
not go to hell, but they were the exception, although 
in further argument he admitted into heaven Moses, 
the lawgiver, Aaron, the high priest, Joshua, who 
made the sun stand still, and David, who slew 
Goliath. He was not sure of Solomon, and while 
I stoutly maintained that Solomon also went to 
heaven, I have since realized that I need not have 
been so zealous in Solomon’s behalf. Anton was 
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sure, however, that all other Jews went to hell, and 
he made no exception whatever among the Prot- 
estants. They were all doomed, including Martin 
Luther, of course, “who made the Protestant re- 
ligion so that he could marry a nun.” He con- 
signed him to the hottest part of hell, where, with 
Judas, he was spiked on the same spit, and roasting 
through slow eternity. He knew this for sure, he 
said, because the priest preached it, and the priest 
learned everything from the Pope, and the Pope 
had everything from Jesus Himself. 

“Priests are liars!”’ the Evangelical replied hotly, 
and before he could put his right foot before the 
left one, he lay crumpled on the ground, with the 
defender of the Catholic faith on top of him. 

The peasant-lad was strong but not agile, and 
Anton was both, combining the cunning of the 
fighter with the muscular strength of the toiler. 
Seated on top of the Evangelical, his hand uplifted, 
“Now say this after me,” he commanded: “The 
Catholic Church is the root and the trunk, the Jews 
are nothing, and the Protestants are the leaves, out 
of which cows make manure.” 

Whack! came his flat fist upon the face of the 
protesting Protestant, who would not repeat the 
indignity heaped upon his church, which was 
likened to leaves, when he knew it was the trunk. 
Whack! another blow on the face. 

I did not know how to fight, and when I fought 
I fought badly—coward fashion—with my finger- 
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nails; but, poor fighter that I was, I threw myself 
on top of the triumphant Catholic. Anton released 
his hold upon the struggling Protestant, threw me 
off—without much effort—and then deliberately 
dug his knees into the pit of my stomach; while he 
repeated for me the dogmatic formula of the Cath- 
olics being the root and trunk, the Jews being 
nothing at all and the Protestants being but leaves. 
Not a word came from my lips, and I took the re- 
peated blows without crying out; but finally I burst 
into tears, for the Protestant joined the Catholic 
in belaboring the “Jew boy.” When they had 
beaten me till I lay all but senseless, they climbed 
the wall, and from its glass-strewn height, they 
threw at me their taunting words: ‘“Hep-hep-hep,” 
“Stinking Jew” and certain unprintable epithets. 

My body-hurts I did not feel till late that night. 
My heart, however, was sore, and a hot flame 
seemed to escape it, enveloping me like a fever. 
It was all so unjust. Not because the Catholic beat 
me; that was half-deserved. I had no business to 
fight unfairly; but that the Protestant, to whose 
rescue I had come, should join my tormentor—that 
was what made the hurt so poignantly deep. 

It was solemnly still and I was lonesome and 
afraid. Then I heard the deep booming of the frog 
—three times—croak—croak—croak. It jumped 
from the lily-pad into the pool, thanking God, no 
doubt, that frogs were just frogs, and not Catholics 
or Protestants or Jews. Down there in the cool 
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depths there were no religious controversies—no 
inquisitors—no Ku Klux Klans. 

In spite of the many years since I lay in pain at 
the pool, I can still hear, in the midst of men’s 
religious controversies, the deep croaking of the 
tortured frog, and somehow—I wonder why?—it 
comforts me. 


IV 
SAINT PETER AND I 


HE colors on my palette are dry and faded. 
Here and there, a bright spot yields to the 


vigorous brush, but never a clear tint; for 
life was always many-hued, the colors merging 
madly into one another. Slav, German, Magyar; 
nationality, script and speech; church and syna- 
gogue; crucifix and phylactery; rabbi and priest; 
Easter eggs and unleavened bread; Sinai and 
Calvary; America and humanity. Here is a 
thumb-nail sketch done in these mixed and faded 
EOIOIS oe 
Christina, our servant, was a devoted Catholic, 
but as good a Jewess as ever lived. She watched 
over my prayers, so that Jehovah might not be 
stinted, she prompted me when my memory failed, 
for she knew all the blessings which needed to be 
repeated morning and night, from the Boruch atu 
Adonai, “‘Praised be thou, Jehovah!” to the “Amen 
and Amen.” She repeated with me the triumphant 
avowal of Israel’s monotheistic faith: “Hear, O 
Israel! The Lord thy God is one”; while at the 
same time counting her beads and saying her ‘Hail 
Marys,” when she knew me well started on my 
37 
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confession of faith, my face turned toward Jeru- 
salem. Woe unto me if I skipped a blessing (and 
there were thirty-two, more or less) or failed to 
repeat thrice the lines which needed to be repeated 
to be efficacious. She brought me back with a 
thump, exacting every jot and tittle, no matter how 
far I thought she had wandered into her Catholic 
heaven. 

She scoured the house for Easter, gathered the 
polluting leaven and if, as often was the case, Easter 
and Passover came at the same time, she colored 
eggs, wove scourges out of willow twigs, and poured 
sweet-scented water over me. Christina scrubbed 
and rubbed till the house actually smelled pious, 
she made the Sabbaths a delight by preparing the 
sholeth, the Old Testament equivalent to Boston 
baked beans, and, on Sundays, she would take me 
with her to the tree-embowered village where her 
parents lived, and I would hear Mass and the 
squeaking organ-tones; but she would always tell 
me to hold my breath when the acolytes swung the 
incense, and shielded me with her broad skirts 
when the priest passed by, sprinkling holy water. 

Christina was a saint, a beautiful saint, for the 
boys made eyes at her, followed her on her Sunday 
walk, carried me on their shoulders to gain her 
favor, put sprigs of rosemary into my cap, and 
fought each other, tooth and nail, for her smiles. 
The flowers loved her, for they grew for her: 
fuchsias so large that the branches bent beneath 
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their weight; pinks, full of spicy odors, and she 
nursed an oleander tree all winter in the kitchen, 
to give a touch of the tropics to the drab yard 
when the tree bloomed out of doors in June. 

The animals loved her. The goat was annoyingly 
faithful to her. The geese, which she fattened with 
cruel gorgings of corn, never resisted her at feed- 
ing time. The chickens for once showed intelli- 
gence, following her about the yard and responding 
to her by the names she had given to them. Alas! 
she had to lead them all to the slaughter. The 
black and white kids she had carried in her bosom 
she saw killed, and had to roast them, weeping bit- 
terly. With less show of affection she carried one 
of the geese to the schochet, to be killed, each Fri- 
day morning in the autumn. The chickens broke 
her heart, when they hopped about with severed 
veins, beating their wings in the dust, their feathers 
all smeared in blood. 

One rooster was her favorite. She called him 
Florian, after a well-known saint, though, as far as 
I knew, he was conceited, proud, selfish and cruel, 
after the manner of many males in the chicken- 
yard and out of it. Perhaps she called him that 
because it was the most sonorous name she knew, 
and seemed in harmony with his deep mahogany- 
hued tail, which curved like the sickle of the moon, 
and was tipped with spotless white. His comb was 
ultra-fashionable, “swagger” and hanging in a long 
flap over one eye. His spurs were like old ivory, 
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his legs were long and sinewy, like those of an 
Hungarian infantry officer, and his voice was like 
the note of a clarinet. He was the first to feed 
from her hand in the morning, and the last to be 
shut up in the coop at night, and when the hens 
were laying, and too useful to be killed and the 
other roosters were sacrificed, Florian was quite 
safe and seemed to know it. 

Chickens and roosters usually ran for cover when 
Christina came among them in a sorrowful mood, 
without the joyful “cluck, cluck,” with which she 
called them at feeding time. She never lied to 
them, pretending to come to feed them, and she 
never called them pet names when she came with 
murder in her heart. Christina told a lie to her 
chickens but once, and that, when she came to fetch 
Florian to be sacrificed for me; for she loved me 
more even than her pet rooster. This is what led 
to the great sacrifice. 

Anton Berenyi, Martzin and myself were still 
boon companions, in spite of the episode with the 
frog, and the fight, when both of them beat me and 
deserted me in the pany’s garden. I forgave easily, 
and their prejudices were waived when it came to 
eating purloined goodies out of a Jewish pantry; 
so we were together in many a prank, such as boys 
perpetrate when a gang is out “expressing itself.” 

The autumn market came just before the great 
Jewish holy days. It was the largest market of the 
year, when the fruits of autumn, the threshings of 
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the harvest, were brought in to be sold. Huck- 
sters, peddlers and market booth keepers displayed 
the needful things and the pretty and sweet things — 
which the peasants craved. The day before, we 
watched the great clouds of dust from the horse’s 
hoofs, and all night long we heard the rumbling 
carts. Before morning, sounds of hammering and 
sawing reached us, mingled with the bleating of 
reluctant sheep, the grunting of pigs, the squawking 
of geese and the beat of heavy-shod boots. Then 
came the ringing of the Church bells, a hasty, short 
Mass, and the market was in full swing. 

My mother sacrificed upon the altar of my greed 
ten pennies, which I spent with my boon compan- 
ions in buying five ginger-cake soldiers, and de- 
vouring them, sugar buttons, boots, spurs and all. 
Anton Berenyi had just as much money as I, and 
at his expense we ate five wild animals, not easily 
classified by their shape, but from the appetite 
they gave us they must have been wolves. We 
should have bought and eaten lovers’ hearts with 
cloying mottoes pasted into their centers. They 
might have been safer; the soldiers and the wolves 
within us called for more and more. 

I made a pilgrimage home, and begged five more 
pennies, teasing them out of mother’s pocket. 
Anton went to the gendarmerie post and obtained 
an equal sum from the sergeant, after which the 
three of us ate five saddled horses without their 
riders. Martzin, the peasant lad, had no money 
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and no hope of getting any, so he offered to steal 
some ginger-cakes if we would aid him. 

Stealing dill pickles out of mother’s pantry, or 
green apples from a tree, I had regarded as some- 
thing less than actually breaking any of the Com- 
mandments, and I never felt guilty all over; but 
stealing ginger-cakes from a market booth—when 
I contemplated that, I saw the Great Lawgiver 
shaking his bearded head and pointing his finger 
at the Seventh Commandment. I felt that I 
wouldn’t be a common thief for anything; but, alas, 
the flesh was weak and the spirit weaker still. I 
was told to go to the booth and pretend to buy, 
while Martzin did the actual purloining. I con- 
sented, and whole companies of soldiers and menag- 
eries of wild animals, and kings and queens went 
down into our stomachs, making us greedier with 
every mouthful. 

We had visited half-a-dozen booths, thus equaliz- 
ing the losses, whén at the seventh booth, Nemesis 
overtook me. The huge, muscular arm of Panyi 
Petrovka caught me by the back of my neck, while 
my companions in crime ran away, carrying booty 
with them. It was not the first beating I ever 
received. I had older brothers and sisters who 
exercised their prerogative, but it was done in the 
bosom of the family. This beating was done on 
the crowded market-place and I was cursed, besides, 
in three languages: Slovak, Magyar, and German— 
a whole battery of curses, from the lips of this 
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trilingual Amazon. Christina came to the rescue, 
paid the damage, took me home by the garden- 
gate, dried my tears, wiped my nose, and after 
washing my face presented me rather faultless to 
my mother, who did not dream that her boy had 
been publicly chastised as a thief. 

The market-day passed into history, the clouds 
of dust were laid, the usual quiet pervaded the 
streets and Christina kept our secret. 

The autumn holy days came—the great holy days 
which every Jew remembers, though he often re- 
tains but fragments of his faith. Solemn days they 
were, full of long, tedious prayers and fasting, the 
blowing of the ram’s horn and sacrifices for ones 
sins. Israel’s most solemn moments had come to 
our home. The house was swept and garnished. A 
bath was imposed upon me by Christina, who 
scoured me as if to wash away my great sin, which 
weighed upon her conscience more than upon mine. 
I could expect no forgiveness, she told me, while 
the biting soapsuds filled my eyes, or purgatory 
after death, a place from which prayers and masses 
might release one for heaven, for I was a Jew. I 
had but one chance, and that was the great holy 
day, now upon us. If I missed forgiveness then, 
she said, I would, after death, walk over a bridge 
of stone which would break when I felt most secure, 
and I should fall down, down, down, into hell. This 
pageant of my falling into hell Christina forcefully 
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dramatized by pushing me down into the lake of 
stinging soapsuds, and I felt hopelessly lost. 

There was one more chance, however, for her 
little darling boy, she continued, as she lifted me 
out of the tub, soothed my smarting eyes with cold 
water, dried me and helped me into clean clothes, 
ready for the solemn ceremony, the last survival 
of the ancient, animal sacrifice. On the eve of the 
great holy day, a chicken was offered up. The 
victim was swung around the head of each indi- 
vidual, prayers were repeated and then the fowl 
was sent to be slaughtered, to be used at the feast 
which followed the fast. 

Having finished my toilet to her satisfaction, 
Christina went out among her chickens, and I fol- 
lowed her. She came among them with her friend- 
liest “cluck,” scattered corn generously, and then 
opened her hand to her favorite, Florian, who un- 
suspectingly came to the source of so much good- 
ness. Twice he consumed a generous handful, then 
she fell upon him, and after a short struggle she 
emerged the victor. Head down she carried him, 
his elegant comb trailing in the dust, and for the 
first and last time seeing the world upside down; 
so fair a world turned topsy-turvy. When the cock 
was safely fettered I had my first lesson in the doc- 
trine of atonement. 

Most of what Christina said was too much for 
my little head and no doubt for her own, but I 
remember to this day her sobs, as she explained to 
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me that because I stole ginger-cakes her favorite 
rooster had to die. Any ordinary chicken would 
have done for any ordinary misdeameanor during 
the year; but for stealing, actually stealing, nothing 
less would do than this fine cock, with its tail 
feathers like the crescent of the moon, its long pink 
comb, and its voice like that of a clarinet. 

“Was I sorry for my sin, my great and terrible 
sin?” 

She wept copiously, and I wept with her. I 
promised never to steal again, and she kissed me, 
then stroked the helpless and guiltless bird. 

The great moment came, and before the as- 
sembled household, mother, its high priestess, re- 
peated the Hebrew prayers while Christina, who 
alone could lift the great bird, swung it about my 
head seven times, as she prompted me in the 
responses; but under her breath I could hear her 
say: “Holy Mary, intercede for us,” and I was not 
shocked, for I felt all the terrors of hell and knew 
that I needed all the intercession I could get. 
Everyone who knew Christina’s affection for 
Florian was astounded, and those who knew his age 
were dismayed as they contemplated him a part 
of the feast; but she made no explanation. 

Many years after, I visited Christina in her tree- 
embowered village. She had grown to be a very 
old woman, wrinkled, toothless and worn; but her 
face was radiant from that inner light which had 
grown brighter with the years. She remembered 
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many of the occurrences of my childhood, but she 
had forgotten that she sacrificed her favorite 
rooster for my sin—and she had forgotten the sin 
itself. 

I wish I, too, might forget; for whenever my con- 
science hurts—alas, it hurts often—I can feel creep- 
ing down my spine the sweep of air from Florian’s 
flapping wings, and I can smell the disagreeable 
odor of feathers and dust, and hear the last, sad, 
quavering crow of Christina’s beautiful cock. So 
you see how it happens that St. aes and I have 
certain things in common. 


V 
ALL SOULS’ DAY 


INE was a simple world, without those 
wonders which are a wonder for a day 
and then grow commonplace. The rail- 

road was more than sixty miles away, no wires 
whispered gossip or carried tragic news to our 
town; the patient oxen drew the plows and then 
carried home the heavy sheaves in creaking carts, 
to the rhythmic beating of the threshing flails; the 
grain danced merrily, and the wind carried off the 
lighter chaff. Thus the years came and went with- 
out wonders—except the blue hills, far enough 
away to be a wonder always. Small, clustering 
villages nestled in their deep hollows, each with a 
name and a character as individualistic as if each 
village were a man. ‘The greatest wonder of them 
all was the girls and boys, the women and men, of 
strange speech, custom, dress and faith: Slovak, 
Magyar, German, Gypsy, and Jew; quarreling, 
bickering, and hating each other and me; yet 
always kin to me, as if we had been born out of 
the same loin and womb. This is the wonder which 
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has never ceased, and this is the story of how I 
began to wonder at this wonder. . . 


All Souls’ Day was moving day, when the graves 
gave up their dead, so people said. Homes, too, 
were emptied and filled again, and servants changed 
their masters and mistresses. From the mountain 
regions, where the poorest peasants lived, they came 
down in troops. Strapping lads and husky maidens, 
used to toil and meager fare, who, in the hardest 
service in the town, found betterment and change, 
of course. Life was less sluggish, even though the 
town was small; for there were four taverns, with 
Gypsy-music and dancing, and beer and wine. 
Then there was the gendarmerie, looking martial 
enough to fill the eyes of the women; also there 
were the market-days, when all the world—our 
world—came to buy and sell and make merry. It 
was a gay life in our town, with its two street lamps, 
lighted when the moon was not, with but three 
houses above one-story high, and none above two; 
a brewery, a courthouse, and an army of officials 
who lived above their incomes, and led an easy life 
just pushing pens, but making a hard life for their 
creditors. 

For years All Souls’ Day passed by without 
change in our household, for our one maid, Chris- 
tina, stayed on, going home the day before All 
Souls’, carrying a huge cake, cloth for skirts and 
aprons, and a pair of new boots, premiums for her 
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faithful services. Cupid’s dart at last struck Chris- 
tina. Her loyalty to us had been a shield against 
it for years. She was much beyond thirty when a 
widower with many children, a few acres of land, 
a cottage and an orchard, wooed her in his clumsy 
way. I knew, for I was a witness to all his wooing. 
Our house was small, “little pitchers have big ears,” 
and mine were very large. There was no romance 
in his wooing. I knew there was none, for I had 
read stories—big stories—never meant to be read 
by little boys, and in them the thing was never done 
as this clodhopper did it—never once falling on his 
knees nor begging in a tearful voice for a kiss, not 
even threatening to blow out his brains if Christina 
should refuse to share his lot. He just recited his 
assets and a few of his liabilities, and then asked, 
“Will you be my wife?” 

This one All Souls’ Day I remember, for the day 
before, we had wept together, Christina and I, as 
she helped me through my prayers for the last 
time, and with special unction added her own Cath- 
olic petitions. She comforted me in parting by the 
thought that she was to be mistress of an orchard, 
that pears and plums grew there, and that I might 
come and eat till my stomach ached; a promise 
which was fulfilled in me with joyful, then painful 
literalness. 

I did not wait for the church bells to wake me 
on this All Souls’ Day. I always lived so much in 
anticipation that my tomorrows began the night 
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before. I heard the watchman blow the hours on 
his long, wooden horn, twelve times—then four— 
and then no more blowing of the horn; for at four 
it was supposed to be morning and the night safely 
over, no matter what the season of the year. Soon 
I heard the creaking of carts, the soft slushing of 
the mud under the oxen’s hoofs, followed by the 
iron-shod boots of peasant lads and lassies coming 
into town. At last my mother rose, unlocked the 
bars, swung wide the shutters, and it was day— 
All Souls’ Day. 

After breakfast we went to the market-place to 
choose a successor to Christina. I carried the 
basket, the form, color and texture of which I well 
remember; for being a nervous child, I had broken 
off and chewed many a winding yard of it. The 
villagers never came to town, Sundays, holidays 
or other days, without bringing produce: butter, 
eggs, fruit, and, late in the fall, apples. What 
would a boy’s world be without apples? Thank 
God, there were always apples, from Adam’s day 
to this; though sin came with apples as I well 
know, for I always found where they were kept, 
and ate them, though forbidden. 

The market-place was a riot of color, even on 
that raw, first of November. Red petticoats and 
blue, skirts with polka dots and gay flowers printed 
on them; waistcoats with tulip and heart-shaped 
embroideries; ’kerchiefs of all hues, shapes and 
sizes; white shirtwaists with full sleeves and em- 
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broidered and ruffled cuffs and neckpieces. The 
men wore wide, linen trousers, sheepskin coats, 
heavy cowhide boots, and hats adorned with pea- 
cock feathers. The men stood around the statue 
of St. Anton and the women around that of St. 
Ann; so the saints had no easy day of it, being 
witness to the haggling for wages, the striking of 
hands which sealed the bargain, and the passing of 
drinks, without which no man considered himself 
bound to his bargain. 

Servants were treated as chattels. They were 
hired for a year, the wages were pitiably small, 
physical punishment was lawful and often applied, 
and no matter how hard they found master or mis- 
tress, the servants always were kept to their bar- 
gain, the master and mistress, never. 

The day was yet young, for I had urged my 
mother to go early. The supply was ample, and 
we looked at the human goods at leisure, though 
I quickly knew the maid we were to hire. My 
shopping was even then expeditious, for I always 
knew what I wanted, and never rued a purchase, 
even though it might have been a poor one. The 
girl I wanted mother to hire was young, delicate 
and beautiful; how she ever belonged in a peasant’s 
dress was a mystery, for she looked to me like a 
princess. It was the custom then for girls to em- 
broider their name on the ruffled collar of their 
waist, and also their place of birth and date. (It 
was an unsophisticated age.) I liked the girl’s first 
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name—Elzabetha. Her second name did not mat- 
ter. Elzabetha was strung out all over the circling 
collar, and when the name gave out she had em- 
broidered the A B C’s, then the ten numerals (there 
was no room for the Ten Commandments). Be- 
cause she was young and delicate, she stood longest 
against the picket fence which guarded the statue 
of St. Ann. Mother had looked at her and passed 
her in favor of the strong, coarse, capable-looking 
girls. 

I had read their names and ages to her, but 
always in an unfriendly voice which added no luster 
to the girls; but when we came to my choice, 
I, (pulling mother’s skirt in her direction), read 
Elzabetha’s name and age with great enthusiasm. 
I think I put some eloquence even into the alphabet 
and numerals, with the result that she was hired at 
forty gulden for the year (some twenty dollars or 
less in American money), with the promise of so 
many yards of goods for two skirts and aprons, a 
pair of boots and a nut-cake with raisins, to carry 
home to her village when the year was over. I 
took Elzabetha’s hand—a hard hand which did not 
match her face. I liked her instantly, but I did not 
see why every man we passed, especially the cor- 
poral of the gendarmes, with pock-marked, Tartar- 
like face, turned around and seemed to like her, too. 

Elzabetha’s first day in our home was like a 
cat’s in a strange garret. The kitchen utensils were 
new to her and she had to learn their use, the stove 
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was a mystery, the kerosene lamp a wonder and the 
sewing machine was a revelation. I enjoyed her 
exclamations at every fresh discovery. No doubt it 
was my sense of superiority which was gratified; 
but there was something illusively charming about 
her which kept me at her side through the day, and 
when at evening she asked permission to go to the 
cemetery, I went with her. I was thrilled by the 
flickering lights all over the graves, as if the stars 
had come down from heaven to light the wandering 
spirits home; the gray, clear frost decking them 
with its own splendor, the many people passing, 
only their feet illumined as they walked among the 
lights, ghostlike, in the dusk, and above all, the 
huge, crude crucifix, towering over the Stations of 
the Cross. 

Elzabetha made all the Stations of the Cross on 
her knees, and repeated her “Ave Marias” and 
“Pater Nosters.”’ She prayed with unction, for she 
was praying, she told me, for a lost soul—someone 
she knew—who died without the offices of the 
Church, and could find no entrance into heaven. 
It was late as we walked home from the cemetery, 
I thoroughly chilled and half-frightened. At the 
gate which led into the “Black Eagle” tavern there 
was the usual crowd of drunken loafers, who passed 
coarse jests about the living and the dead. One of 
them followed us, and by his shining brass buttons 
I knew him to be the corporal of the gendarmes. 

Elzabetha’s beauty was a burdensome gift, for 
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men followed her and annoyed her. On Friday, 
when she went to the creek to polish the family 
brass, on Mondays when she went to do the wash- 
ing, on Thursdays when she went to the market, 
and on Sundays when she went to Church, someone 
always followed her, and most often it was the 
corporal. 

One evening, very late, I was awakened by a 
noise in Elzabetha’s room. I heard my mother’s 
voice and then the corporal’s, cursing my mother. 
Elzabetha was crying, and mother was scolding her, 
the windows rattled as someone banged the door 
shut, and then I went to sleep again. In the morn- 
ing I asked many questions, but received evasive 
answers. I noticed that mother was cross, that 
Elzabetha pouted and refused to let me walk with 
her. After that the corporal waited for her in the 
evening, under the acacia tree in our yard, and she 
came home late. There was more scolding, and 
more pouting, and the work was neglected. 

The corporal was my enemy; so much I knew. 
IT also knew that he was Elzabetha’s enemy, though 
she did not know it or believe it when I tearfully 
told her. One night I planned to climb the acacia 
tree with a pail of whitewash which I would pour 
onto the corporal; but, alas, the acacia tree was 
full of thorns, the whitewash was spilled on my own 
head instead of upon the corporal’s, as I intended, 
my clothes were torn, my skin punctured, and my 
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day of vengeance proved disastrous to myself but 
not to my enemy. 

Late in the autumn we were servantless. Elza- 
betha was living with the corporal. I saw her on 
the market-place a few days after she left our 
home, her picturesque peasant clothes exchanged 
for a flimsy, gay tea-gown. She smiled at me, half- 
ashamed, I thought, but did not speak to me. The 
next time I saw her she did not smile, her face 
seemed bloated, her eyes were furtive, and I heard 
of the beatings she received from the drunken 
corporal. Then I noticed that every time I passed 
the house in which the corporal lived, she was 
standing in the doorway, powdered and painted. 
Once she beckoned to me, and when I ran to her, 
she embraced me and wept. A strange feeling of 
pity came over me, an uncondemning pity, which 
I have ever since felt for such victims of men’s 
greed and passion. 

One morning that fall, going to school, I saw 
Elzabetha kneeling in the doorway of the Church, 
motionless, her head against the closed door. At 
noon she was still there, and in the afternoon, at 
the close of school, there was a great crowd around 
the Church watching the corporal, who was drag- 
ging her over the cobblestone pavement, cursing 
her for her idleness. No one in the crowd inter- 
fered. I was hot from rage, and threw myself 
against the brute. I felt the impact of his boot, 
then all grew dark, and when consciousness re- 
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turned, I was in my bed, mother bending over me, 
and old Doctor Rosnik feeling my body for broken 
bones. 

Two indelible pictures have remained in my mind 
from that early period of suffering for a sister who 
was not a sister—a Roman Catholic, a Slovak, a 
peasant girl. One is that motionless figure at the 
Church door. Whenever I see the statue of a saint, 
kneeling, hands folded and head bowed down in 
worship, I always think of Elzabetha. Another, 
when on a frosty December morning, in a wagon, 
on a bed of straw, I saw Elzabetha for the last time. 
Her hands were in irons and by her side a new 
corporal of the gendarmes was taking her to prison 
for life. She had killed her tormentor. 

Whenever I see the victims of man’s injustice, in 
prison, or out of it, I again think of that girl, that 
beautiful girl, who came to us on All Souls’ Day, a 
pure, innocent soul. I can see her making the 
Stations of the Cross, praying for a lost soul, and 
I always kneel down beside her and pray for her 
soul, and for the souls of all men and women who 
have escaped out of the torments of life, and have 
faced the unfailing mercy of God. All Souls’ Day 
is my birthday—my soul’s birthday—the day on 
which I was born into the fellowship of all souls 
who are linked together in suffering and in triumph. 


VI 
WHEN GOD DIED 


ALWAYS more than believed in God, I knew 

Him. Having never seen an image of Jehovah, 

I pictured Him in various ways in my various 
moods. When I prayed, He was an all-enfolding 
vastness; the canopy of heaven His bending breast, 
the wind His breath, and the streaming clouds His 
embracing arms. 

When I transgressed, and was hiding from the 
avenging switch, or lied to avoid punishment, God 
looked like our town Judge, Imre Kalman, which 
was not complimentary to the Deity, I am ashamed 
to say; for he was a stocky, bullet-headed man, with 
small eyes, gray and piercing, and a large nose, 
slightly discolored, the effect of the native wine. I 
think it was because of his flowing white beard and 
his power to send minor offenders into the filthy 
jail, that he became to me the Divine likeness. 

When I attended worship, and the Sabbath hymn 
sang itself into my heart, or when the curtain of 
the sacred shrine was parted, and the scroll of the 
law was carried in parade—then Jehovah looked 
like our rabbi: stoop-shouldered, from carrying the 
burden of eternities, his eyes like the blue of a 
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heavenly morning, his whole person radiating seren- 
ity, and compelling devoutness. 

It was the custom to press forward when the 
scroll of the law came past, to touch it with the 
sacred fringes of the prayer mantle, and then to 
press them to ones lips. Being small and, even on 
tiptoe unable to reach the gorgeously decorated 
parchment, I touched the garment of the rabbi and 
kissed it, and I felt the warm glow of contact with 
the Deity. 

When I was moved to compassion at sight of 
the poor, of whom there were many, or in the pres- 
ence of suffering, of which there was much, a lump 
came to my throat and tears to my eyes. I tried 
to help and could not, and then God’s face was 
framed, like that of a woman, in the Orthodox 
headdress, covering the head. His lips were full 
and tender, he wore modest, round, gold earrings, 
and a white ruching circled his neck. Then God 
looked like my mother, whom he had overendowed 
with kindness, and whose lips rarely spoke except 
to help and comfort. 

God was everywhere, in the home more than 
in the synagogue; most I felt him near, at the ap- 
proach of the Sabbath, when the tall candles in the 
brass candlesticks were lighted, the twisted Sab- 
bath loaves lay under a shining white cover, ready 
to be blessed, and mother ministered to us at the 
meal, which was a sacrament. 

I first knew that God was doubted, through our 
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landlord, the blasphemous baker, and later, when 
He became misty in that garden where I ate the 
forbidden fruit, and where my playmates, Anton 
and Martzin, belabored me for my faith in Him. 
How God died and who disposed of Him, I feel 
compelled to tell, now that I am persuaded that 
“neither death nor life, nor angels nor principalities, 
nor things present, nor things to come—nor powers, 
shall be able to separate me from the love of God.” 


Our schoolhouse, low, and muddily gray, at the 
end of a Jong, dull street, had no equipment in the 
lower grades by which to make learning easy, ex- 
cept a movable blackboard and a counting contri- 
vance of colored balls, which was an invention of 
the Chinese, I think, and to me always as mys- 
terious as the Orient. A grapevine switch, the in- 
vention of the Evil One, according to my thinking 
then and since, was no mystery but an elastic 
reality. 

My mental world consisted of an unusually stu- 
pid reader, each story designed to make me patri- 
otic, to glorify God and the Hapsburgs, to be 
strong to fight and ready to die, to defend the 
Fatherland. Alas, my Fatherland was Siamese 
twins, the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, which has 
since perished after a successful operation per- 
formed during the great war. The twins each spoke 
a different language, and to love the one twin I 
had to hate the other; so my patriotism, a little 
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more than most patriotism, was an uncertain blend 
of love and hate. 

My arithmetic, dull as are all arithmetics, showed . 
the multiplication table on the first page, in the 
form of a pyramid, which I never climbed. To 
this day I stumble at seven times eight, which kept 
me from reaching the heights. The Bible, we read 
in Hebrew all of every afternoon, translating it into 
our vernacular; but so inane was the teaching, so 
misunderstanding of a child’s mind, that the word 
of God became a stumbling block, rather than a 
“lamp to my feet and a light to my path.” 

The upper grades were like the lower grades 
except the last form, which I reached at an un- 
cannily early age. For the last form there was a 
scientific cabinet which had not been used since the 
death of Dr. Fischer, who was a scholar and a gen- 
tleman. His successors were bullies and ignorant 
beside; so the scientific cabinet gathered dust and 
cobwebs, and the upper class pupils got nothing 
out of it, except cobwebs and dust. 

Into my last year at that school came a wander- 
ing teacher, who arrived in our town with high-top 
boots, the soles worn through, for he had traveled 
afoot, a soiled paper collar on his neck, no shirt 
to cover him, and no baggage whatever, except a 
parcel of books, one of which was an infantile 
treatise on physics. 

I know, for he lodged in our house till the school 
board provided him with a change of clothes and 
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linen, and an advance of salary. Then he moved to 
the inn, where, sad to relate, he played cards, drank 
wine, and the evil-minded said: “ate pork chops.” 

He was the most brilliant man who stepped into 
our mental horizon. The boys admired him, and 
the girls sighed for him. He added poetry to our 
curriculum. The girls learned Schiller’s ‘Child 
Murderess” by heart, and the boys, the drinking 
song from the “Robbers.” Beside teaching us 
poetry he unlocked the scientific cabinet on a great 
and unforgotten day, when dust and cobwebs were 
wiped away and light penetrated. 

Mysterious glass tubes, jars, wheels and disks, 
bells and coils of wire were disclosed. Out of the 
glass disk lightning was to spring, and the thunder 
and lightning were no mystery any more. Out of 
the jar, the dead jar, which was filling with fluid, 
power was to come. All power, he said, came from 
such a source, the Universe was just a Leyden jar. 

My heart almost stopped beating; so after all it 
was true; there was no God who drove the clouds 
and hurled the lightning, no God who changed the 
seasons, and brought spring and summer out of the 
dead of winter. Just a huge jar full of juice, and 
everything: life, death, love, hate, good and evil, 
came out of juice. 

In vain had I defended the Almighty; there was 
none. My knowing Him was a fancy, a dream my 
Fathers dreamed and which lived in me. 

However, I would not give up God so easily. 
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There must be God—there were the heavens, the 
sun, the moon and the stars; the stern judge, the 
pious rabbi, and the kindly mother; they did not 
come out of the jar. I defied the new teacher with 
that fatal gift of eloquence which finds words more 
easily than thought, and deep feeling which con- 
fuses utterance. 

The new teacher defended his jar as eloquently 
as I defended God, and more forcibly; for he held 
the scepter, the grapevine switch, and there was 
no argument to meet it except tears. After I was 
smitten into silence the demonstration began. The 
wires were rusty and tangled, no power came from 
the jar, and while he fussed with the contacts he 
prophesied that in twenty years electricity would 
rule the world, that there would be no Sabbath, 
no Passover, not even a Day of Atonement; no 
churches or synagogues. He said that science had 
killed God and he would prove it to us by having 
a bell rung by force which came out of the jar, the 
same force which governed the Universe. 

The wires were connected, and forty-odd boys 
and girls crowded around the desk where the new 
god was enthroned, the god who was to demonstrate - 
this power. Something was wrong with the mixture, 
the teacher declared; for the little hammer, which 
was to demonstrate that force, was immovable. 

School was dismissed, and I walked home with 
a dull sort of triumph in my heart. This day at 
least, Jehovah had triumphed over Baal, and I 
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would trust Jehovah; but all day and most of the 
night fear pursued me. I saw an empty world; 
no God, no angels, no goodness, no virtue. Just 
a huge jar and sparks flying from it, wheels turn- 
ing by it, nature an immense factory moved by 
electricity, and all of us since Adam born out of a 
Leyden jar. 

Children are reticent about their doubts and I 
struggled with mine alone, through ugly dreams in 
which I saw the new teacher and Anton and the 
sergeant of the gendarmes kill God and stuff Him 
into a Leyden jar. I fought them, for I wanted 
God to live. When I awoke, my sister told me 
that I had groaned in my sleep, talking confusedly, 
and my bedclothing looked as if it had been through 
a battle. 

I think it was spring when this all happened, 
for I remember most things which happened in 
the spring. The mind is most active then, renewed. 
I should say it was May the first, for the morn- 
ing began with music, the Gypsy band serenading. 
The air was balmier than I had ever breathed, a 
storm at night clearing the dust; faint odors of 
flowers crept in when the heavy shutters were re- 
moved and the windows opened. It was a day 
such as could not have come out of a Leyden jar. 
I knew by the joy in me which rose above the 
doubts, that God was living. Yes, in spite of the 
teacher, and Anton, and the sergeant of the gen- 
darmes. 
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So I went to school, pitting my faith against the 
silent jar which stood there while the teacher fussed 
with the fluid . He screwed the wires in place, 
and the routine of the school day began. Reading 
first, in which I delighted and shone; arithmetic, 
in which I was duller than the dullest; history, 
with its everlasting kings, generals, wars, victories 
and defeats; then science and the demonstration of 
power. 

“Now children, see,” he said, “‘it is as I told you. 
Everything is moved by electricity, governed by 
force, so there is no mystery. You see I can do it, 
you can do it.” He turned a brass screw, the bell 
rang—God was dead! 


That afternoon I played truant. “If there is no 
God,” I argued, “what is the use of studying the 
Bible? It, too, must have come out of the Leyden 
jar.” I went out a mile or more along the brook, 
swollen to its banks by the rain of May. I lay 
down among the grasses and flowers, waving in the 
breeze, and cried because there was no God. Then 
as I smelled violets—I said: “God must be living 
still.” 

The jar smelled only of acid; while the earth 
was sweet from violets. I heard wrens singing 
and sparrows chirping; swallows were skimming the 
sky, a meadow lark rose, shattering the air by its 
melody. I knew that God was living. The Ley- 
den jar could only say: “Bur-r-r-rrr,” or at most 
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“Tinkle, tinkle”; while the sky was a sounding- 
board, echoing God’s music. 

From far up the stream came noises. Anton 
and Martzin, my boon companions, with other boys 
and men, were bathing, and catching fish. The fish 
were swimming belly up—killed by poison, a cow- 
ardly and unlawful way of catching fish. They 
roasted the fish between squares of bacon, and I 
was commanded to eat. I not only ate pork in 
defiance of the Law, I also smoked cigarettes, made 
from the refuse ends of strong tobacco. The May 
day sweetness was stifled in vile odors, and the song 
of the nightingales was drowned by lewd ditties and 
coarse jokes. 

The gang, the mob, came out of the Leyden jar, 
and marched into town; smashed windows, defiled 
doorsteps, defied the watchman, and stole his horn, 
upon which he was about to toot the ninth hour. 

At the other end of the town was a disreputable 
place, and to that the gang marched with its 
“burr-rr, burr-rr,” and tinkle, tinkle, the elemental 
force which came out of the Leyden jar. By the 
light of two tallow candles sat the woman, the same 
woman, unchanged since the days of Sodom and 
Gomorrah. By her side sat the teacher, drunk 
and maudlin. 

The sight of us youngsters sobered him. “Chil- 
dren in a bawdy house?” he exclaimed. ‘Aren’t 
you afraid and ashamed?” 
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“Why should we be?” I replied, insolently. 
“Since God is dead, and everything, everything, 
men, women, children; the Ten Commandments, 
good and bad, came out of the Leyden jar!” 

He grew furious, and slapped me on the mouth, 
and when I told him that he had killed God with 
electricity, he lifted me bodily from the earth floor 
and carried me out. In front of a straw thatched 
hut he sat me down, then threw himself beside me 
face down upon the fragrant earth, and while his 
body heaved in pain, he stammeringly told me his 
story—an old, old story; older than that of the 
Prodigal Son, older than that of the sons of Belial. 

I understood and treasured it, and when he led 
me home, I knew how God was killed. Not by 
science, but by sin. 

It is nearly forty years since I heard the 
“burr-rr, burr-rr,” and the “tinkle, tinkle, tin- 
kle,” which came feebly out of the Leyden jar. 
Marvelous years in which the night has been made 
like the day, by the touch of a button. Men’s 
whispers are heard around the earth, children toy 
with magic waves, and the birds are overtaken in 
their flight, by the airmen. 

The Leyden jar has been opened, and music, 
fragrance and power flow from it. 

God lives in greater majesty than ever. He still 
lives in the unapproachable light of holiness, except 
as men kill Him in their hearts. 


VII 
POMP AND CEREMONY 


UR winters in Slovakia were long and cold, 
the summers short and hot; spring and 
autumn blended into them, imperceptibly, 

so that I knew only two seasons. Of summer I 
remember cornflowers which I was permitted to 
pick, and poppies which I picked though it was 
not permitted (lured to this crime when the pods 
ripened and the seed was mellow and sweet). 

I remember the harvesters going out with sing- 
ing at dawn, and returning sweaty, dusty and tired 
at dusk, still singing; then the music of the thresh- 
ing-flails till the snow began to fly. 

Of winter I recall a tiled stove from which the 
acrid smoke curled its way along the beamed ceil- 
ing, old women sitting around a long table, plucking 
goose feathers, and telling ghost stories; the rising 
mound of down, and stray feathers floating lazily 
around the tallow candles, like wisps of clouds 
around the moon. 

I also remember the frost-covered wall along my 
bed, upon which I traced pictures, which, if they 
had been drawn on less perishable material, would 
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have made my name great as a pioneer among the 
futurists. 


My most beautiful memories of winter cluster 
around an ice carnival arranged by the aristocratic 
Club, to which nearly everyone who held a govern- 
ment office belonged. There was a fat queen, who 
wore a star-spangled velvet gown of blue. Shiv- 
ering attendants who perforce must wear tights, 
vied with each other to push the sled of her com- 
fortable majesty, whose limbs were swathed in a 
featherbed. 

There were thickly-wadded angels who flapped 
their wings, and a clown who proved the unity of 
the human race by the laughter he evoked, no mat- 
ter how often he fell. 

There were fireworks, too. A few thin rockets, 
pin-wheels, and a meagerly spouting fountain of 
sparks; yet nothing I have since seen of pageantry 
surpassed in beauty and splendor this ice carnival 
which I witnessed half-frozen, among the dun-col- 
ored crowd of the poor who made up the audience. 

Out of another dreary winter there shines a 
Christmas tree, a bank of snow and a fence be- 
tween me and it, even.as most of the beauty I re- 
member was not mine to own, or touch, or help 
create. 

In our home there were then no pictures, in 
obedience to the command against image-making. 
There was just one faded photograph of my grand- 
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father as he lay dead, ne Book of the Law clasped 
in his arms. 

All the music I heard was outside our home: the 
Gypsies serenading the rich and powerful on their 
name-days and birthdays, the scraping of the fid- 
dlers three, reénforced by the grunting of a bass 
viol, played at peasant weddings and dances. 
Once, I was given a drum with which I wore out 
the nerves of my elders, long before I drummed a 
hole into its tender hide. 

So my hunger for beauty and harmony was never 
satisfied in spite of, or because of, the ardent, re- 
ligious life which surrounded me like a gray atmos- 
phere, with here and there a colored cloud. 

The synagogue was as barren as any Puritan 
meeting-house, except that there were candles and 
a velvet curtain which shielded the sacred scrolls. 
The services were discordant, the melodies all 
plaintive and sad; some echoes of the thunder of 
Sinai, little or no lightning, and much lamentation 
for a Promised Land. Small wonder, then, that 
I peeped into the Church which had the lighted 
altars, the vested priest, the gorgeous acolytes, col- 
orful processions and the rolling organ-tones. The 
meager pomp and ceremony of a village Church 
fed my appetite for beauty, and I was often pun- 
ished by my relatives for my transgression against 
the law, and by the Christians, for what they were 
pleased to call my impudence. 

Once—just once—I satisfied my hunger for 
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beauty, and the how, and when, and where, often 
press themselves upon me, when I am conscious 
of the lack of it in our Protestant worship. 


I graduated from public school at an unusually 
early age, and my teachers were so glad to see me 
leave that they gave me an “Excellent” in all my 
studies, in spite of the fact that I was a dunce in 
arithmetic, a heretic in my religious views, and a 
young rebel in history. 

My comrades were much older than I, and they, 
too, were leaving school. Anton, who for reasons 
known to his mother, was called a bastard by her 
when she was angry with him, also by the market- 
women from whom he pilfered, and by me when he 
had beaten me and I was at a safe distance .. . 
found his father, an aristocrat, and of course in 
the army; so Anton was sent by him to a military 
school. He had all the qualifications necessary 
for a good soldier. He was physically strong, 
brave, agile and a good deal of a bully. 

Martzin, the peasant lad, was destined for the 
Church, and was sent to the Protestant Gymnasium 
at the expense of the parish. He had served a 
long apprenticeship, ringing the Church bell, nurs- 
ing the parson’s children, running errands for the 
wife of “his reverence,” pumping the bellows for 
the organist, and carrying the cross at the head of 
funeral processions. 

He is now the pastor of a Slovak congregation 
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in the United States, and is very successful. He 
is dogmatic and bellicose, believes more in the 
Augsburg Confession of Faith than in the Sermon 
on the Mount, and hates Catholics, Jews and Pro- 
hibition. 

Both the boys had preceded me to the city where 
I had gone that spring of more than forty years 
ago, after a perilous ride in the omnibus over the 
foothills of the Carpathians, followed by a long, 
tedious night in the mixed train of the Northern 
Railroad. 

The city stirred me, as it does every country 
bumpkin, and the city of Vienna was not only an 
aggregation of people but a superbly beautiful 
city, giving me, in one glance, more of beauty than 
I had ever seen before. Having been then, as I 
now am, very gregarious, I sought out my friends. 

Martzin rejected me im toto, because he could 
have no dealings with Jews, since he was on his 
way to a sacred calling. Anton received me (sur- 
reptitiously, of course) but heartily. Probably 
this was because I came not empty-handed, having 
my pockets full of cheese-cakes and a leg of roast 
goose. 

The Cadet School, which was exclusively for the 
children of aristocrats, was venerable in looks and 
odors. Founded as it was by Maria Theresa, it 
had remained an especial pet of royalty, and the 
cadets often shared in Court functions. 

On one of my visits, Anton told me with great 
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joy that his company was to be a guard of honor 
to the Emperor, on Ascension Day, a high day for 
pomp and ceremony, when Church and State went 
on dress parade before the altars of the crucified 
Christ. After much pleading on my part and after 
mortgaging many still unbaked cheese-cakes and 
uncooked goose-legs, he promised to manage, in 
some way, to let me into the great enclosure around 
St. Stephen’s Cathedral and, if possible, into the 
Cathedral itself. 

The night before Ascension Day I spent hidden 
behind a Gothic buttress and under the chin of a 
monstrous gargoyle. At sunrise, I was wakened 
from an uneasy sleep by booming cannon. 

Soon a regiment of soldiers circled the Square, 
shutting out all traffic. After many, long, break- 
fastless hours and the incessant tolling of bells, 
civilians, who had cards of admission, were per- 
mitted to enter the Square, and I was perfectly 
safe to move about. — 

Then came more booming of cannon, and finally 
the arrival of the royal procession—a pageant of 
splendor and beauty, that my eyes and my brain 
registered only confusedly. 

The Royal Court guard, in white knee-breeches 
and scarlet coats, golden helmets and drawn 
swords, moved along like so many automatons. 

Hungarian cavaliers, mounted on _ prancing 
horses, wore tiger-skin mantles half covering their 
rich apparel. Followed more cavaliers from the 
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various provinces of the Empire, in their national 
costumes, and gentlemen of the Court, their dif- 
ferent functions visible in their attire. 

High officers of every branch of the army and 
navy preceded the solemn procession of the no 
less magnificently arrayed clergy. Among the 
latter were bishops and more bishops, whole com- 
panies of the lesser clergy, some of them with 
saintly-looking faces which projected themselves 
upon my mind; others, by far the more numerous, 
fat, pouchy and sordid, the memory whereof still 
repels me. Then, to the low tinkling of bells, came 
an army of acolytes in red cloth and white lace, 
and under a jeweled baldachin, serene and with 
uplifted Host, came the Archbishop. 

I am sure that I do not correctly recall the order 
of that vast procession; but I am positive that His 
Majesty, the Emperor Francis Joseph, in military 
uniform, was walking, behind the cross, the Church 
zealously guarding the precedence of Divinity over 
royalty. 

After His Majesty came the special guard of 
young aristocrats, among whom I recognized my 
friend Anton, and after some skilful maneuvering 
I was opposite him. Without seeming to be aware 
of me, even by the winking of an eyelash, he let me 
pass in with the high clergy, noble aristocrats, 
and royalty itself. 

High Mass is long and tedious, especially to a 
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hungry, sleepy boy; but I kept awake and witnessed 
it, with all its sonorous, harmonious charm. 

It all seemed very familiar, and my little, reeling 
brain thought itself in Jerusalem, in Solomon’s 
Temple. All the wrecked and faded glory of an- 
cient Israel seemed to come to life again, and I saw 
the High Priest offering sacrifices, the smoke ris- 
ing from the burnt offerings; even King Solomon 
himself, bowing low, his lips moving with the words 
of his father David’s Psalms. 

All the dead ancestors who live in me, worshiped 
with me as I, too, knelt with the great throng, 
while the chanting voices echoed and reéchoed 
against the Cathedral walls. 

One strange, new note came into the music, one 
new picture was thrown upon the canvas, which I 
have rescued out of the confusion of that Ascension 
Day. I think it was at the end of the High Mass, 
that a group of monks in brown cassocks marched 
around the altar, one of them carrying a plain 
wooden cross, on which hung the Christ. 

The cross was lowered before the Emperor, and 
as he reverently kissed it, I knew that something 
new and different and great was in the world. 
Someone greater than the robed clergy, greater 
than the panoply of pomp and ceremony, greater 
even than the Emperor. 

It took me many, many years to know just Who 
had ascended and how high above the pomp and 
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ceremony of cathedral worship He had risen; how 
near He always is to the “meek and lowly of heart,” 
and that there is a satisfying beauty and harmony 
in the “peace of God which passeth all under- 
standing.” 


Vill 
I DISCOVER CIVILIZATION 


not as yet the convenient label to be pasted 

over the follies of youth, which it has since be- 
come, so I have no recollection of having passed 
into it or out of it. Pedagogy was still “without 
form and void,” and children were little men and 
women. 

Just as my trousers were my older brother’s, 
shortened, so was all of life the same, only less of 
it. The same food, but smaller portions, from the 
time I was weaned from my nurse’s breast; the 
same prayers, abbreviated but not enough, and ex- 
posed to the same effects of good and ill. The 
only things which marked me as a child were 
measles and whooping cough, that I had elder 
brothers and sisters who could punish me at will 
and who made full use of their prerogative, and 
that on the Day of Atonement I had to fast only 
half a day. 

No predigested foods were provided for body or 
mind, and as I tried my milk teeth on hard crusts 
of rye bread, so I read yellow-backed novels and 
the Bible, as soon as I had learned my letters. 
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iP the days of which I write, adolescence was 
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When I recall the fact that at the age of seven I 
had to study Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, The Song of 
Songs and portions of The Talmud, I realize that 
I never lived in Paradise nor in its sheltered inno- 
cence and beauty. 

I was born into an old culture just being touched 
by the new civilization. The age of steam and 
electricity and coal-oil had arrived, but I heard only 
its cock-crow. 

With my entrance into the gymnasium I stepped 
up to my knees into the new day. My teachers, 
who were all churchmen, stood timidly and shiver- 
ingly on its shores, leaning on the staff of Thomas 
Aquinas or trying to sweep back with a broom the 
tide which had begun to rise during the Reforma- 
tion, and was gradually becoming full. 

With an old man’s thoughts and feelings I 
stepped into this new and struggling world, com- 
ing from the two dim, coal-oil lamps of which our 
town boasted, into the gas-lighted streets of a great 
city. With what wonder I saw an electric light 
climbing St. Stephen’s dome! 

What a transition! From the creaking of carts 
and the lumbering omnibus, to riding in street cars; 
from the Gypsy music and the fiddlers three, to the 
Strauss waltzes and grand opera; from the smoky 
inns, foul from the smell of raw alcohol, to the 
pleasure life of Edens and Orpheums. From straw- 
thatched cabins and beaten earth-floors, to tall 
tenements and costly palaces; from the tiny, clut- 
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tered shops to the Grande Establishment de Paris, 
in whose plate-glass show windows most lovely and 
impossible ladies wore intricate lingerie and sump- 
tuous garments. 

No wonder my brain reeled, that for a long time 
I walked on clouds, and my body became fierce 
from fiery hungers. My skimpy allowance alone 
saved me from plunging headlong into the seductive 
vice of the gay city. 

I suppose this period was my adolescence; but 
it was the body only, which thrilled with the young 
life forces. My soul life became dormant, and I 
believed it dead. 

I studied Latin because I had to, and logic, which 
was a little more to my liking; never having mas- 
tered the multiplication table, higher mathematics 
was torture. History was hard, with the kernels 
of names and dates, and no juice; geography was 
taught without imagination. Mountains were just 
boundaries, rivers carried so much of this or that 
kind of freight, and people merely had sworn alle- 
giance to this or that flag. Modern literature was 
carefully chosen, and was the kind which was dry 
and dead at its birth. 

No wonder that on Saturdays and Sundays I 
lived in the streets. My stomach was as eager as 
my eyes, and traveled as fast, with a penny’s worth 
of roasted almonds bought from a Polish Jew, an- 
other penny’s worth of Turkish paste, from a gen- 
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tleman who wore a fez, a pretzel with another 
penny, from a woman who was as dried up, crusty 
and salty as the stuff she sold. 

My weekly allowance wasted, I walked up and 
down the shopping streets, living the life of a noble- 
man; buying patent leather shoes, velvet suits, 
glittering decorations at the Court jewelers’; finely 
bound books and illustrated magazines, Havana 
cigars and Turkish cigarettes. Having purchased 
my fill, I hired a cab, a two-horse cab, and drove 
out to the Prater, by my side an actress from the 
Orpheum. 

My vivid imagination dulled the sting of poverty 
for a while; but to walk penniless through the old 
Prater, a refined and glorified Coney Island, and 
be contented ... for that I had not sufficient 
imagination. Yet I could watch merry-go-rounds, 
listen to the ballad singers, hear the ‘“Tshin-tshin, 
Booma drassa” of the military bands, inhale the 
odor of Viennese coffee, and look at the beautiful 
women, without money and without price; then 
come to my Monday’s classes with a dull headache, 
and earn a well-deserved zero, without having 
spent more than my whole week’s allowance of ten 
pennies of spending money. 

This, then, was adolescence; but very, very soon 
I was to lose those cheap and innocent joys; for 
the old men and women within me with their age- 
old culture began to quarrel with civilization, and 
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I had to take up their quarrel, which I have con- 
tinued ever since, and this is the way it happened: 


I lodged in the Kleine Sperlgasse; I think it was 
at No. 37. It was indeed a crooked street, which 
they said had been a cowpath. If so, it must have 
been a blind cow that engineered it. The tene- 
ment houses which lined it were not even decent 
from the outside, being without the false front 
which later they have acquired. On the fourth 
floor of No. 37 I found lodging with Mrs. Fannie 
Miller, a widow, who made her living by peddling, 
carrying her pack upstairs and downstairs in the 
tall tenements, and renting bed space to students. 
The scant living was supplemented by the earnings 
of her daughter Johanna, who was a dressmaker, 
grown hunchbacked from falling downstairs when 
a child, while her mother was away. Her de- 
formity was increased by her sedentary labor. 

All of us slept in one room, which was living- 
room, dining-room and bedroom—three in one. 
Another small room was rented to four other stu- 
dents who, like myself, attended the near-by gym- 
nasium, I, being the youngest, was taken into the 
bosom of the family, so to speak. 

Johanna’s shrunken body was crowned by a 
large, long head covered by a wealth of beautiful 
hair. Her features were homely, but her large, 
dark eyes glowed like fiery coals. I think I fell 
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in love with her, that sort of love into which I 
have often fallen, out of loneliness or pity. 

She mended my clothes, darned my socks, lis- 
tened to my lessons which I had to learn by heart, 
and on Sunday nights when I came home worn out 
by my ecstasies and hungers, she always was wait- 
ing for me and shared with me a late lunch of rye 
bread and butter, the bread very thick, the butter 
naturally, very, very thin. 

I soon discovered that my ravings about the ex- 
quisite things I had seen in the shop windows gave 
her pain, and once when I tried to describe to her 
a wonderful dress which I had seen in the shop 
windows of Zwieback Brothers, on the Kdrntner 
Strasse—-wonderful, because its price ranged 
somewhere into four figures, her eyes grew fiercer 
than ever in her anger. 

“T made that dress,”’ she blurted out; “what do 
you think I was paid for it?” 

She told me of the long days and hours, the miles 
of stitches; she showed me her fingers, calloused 
from pushing the needle, and then she showed me 
her book, the record of her scanty earnings. 

The others in the shop, she said, the straight 
ones, the beautiful ones, had other ways of earning 
money; but she, crooked and ugly, had to stitch, 
stitch, stitch, and her mother had to step, step, 
step; while the little space they had for living and 
resting and eating, had to be let, to pay the rent 
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which was exorbitant, and went into the pockets 
of a rich landlord. 

I grew mad from rage when she told me of the 
life in the shop, the chicaneries of forewomen, the 
fines for a crooked stitch, or a sweat-drop on a 
delicate garment. 

Thus I heard for the first time in my life the 
bitter lament of the poor, I saw the shadow side 
against a lurid background of luxury and ease; 
and the fatal, redeeming way out of this wage 
slavery: Socialism. 


The next Saturday I did not walk the streets or 
eat my penny’s worth of roasted almonds, Turkish 
paste and pretzels. I stayed at home and read the 
book Johanna gave me. Hard, stiff, bitter stuff 
for an adolescent boy’s mind, and with each page 
I grew older and older. On Sunday afternoon I 
did not go shopping without a pocketbook, I ac- 
companied Johanna Miller to the Socialists’ meet- 
ing, far out in the twenty-first district. 

Fortunately for the burden on my mind, the 
Austrians take their troubles pleasurably. The 
meeting was held in a beer garden. Table after 
table, covered by Turkey red tablecloths, was 
shaded by emaciated, properly trimmed linden 
trees. I ordered two glasses of cheap beer, and 
felt very grown up because I was treating a lady. 

The guests were merry enough, for wage slaves. 
Snatches of street tunes were whistled and sung. 
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Young men, unashamed, made love to the young 
women by their side, or tossed dice to win or lose, 
and venders of sweets found ready purchasers. 

The platform, which was yet empty, was being 
arranged by a committeeman; then a rapping on 
the table, and silence, broken by the stern, con- 
demning voice of a latter day prophet. The beer 
grew stale in the tall glasses and I spoiled a crusty 
roll by nervous attention to what I heard: Of 
bakers who worked in the underground shops from 
sunset till morning, to bake the crisp rolls which 
have made Viennese breakfast tables famous; of 
leather goods workers who made the luxurious 
purses, and were paid pennies for things which 
sold for dollars. Of dressmakers, young women 
who clothed the rich in splendor, and who, if they 
wanted a decent garment, had to sell their bodies 
to be able to purchase the necessary goods; of ap- 
prentices who were slaves for four years, tending 
babies and carrying slops, their young bodies ex- 
ploited to learn a trade; beaten by their masters 
and scolded by their mistresses; of food rising in 
price daily, of taxes and more taxes, of useless 
wars, of a cruel and stupid nationalism. 

At that moment a representative of the law en- 
tered, and drawing his sword declared the meet- 
ing closed, and that the garden must be vacated 
in five minutes. 

Sullenly the workers rose—not at once, but re- 
Juctantly, one by one, and when they were on their 
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feet they repeated the socialist golden text from 
the Marxian Bible: ‘Workers of the world unite; 
for you have nothing to lose but your chains.” 

Then around the garden, a wall of helmets ap- 
peared, there was a command to charge, and the 
beer garden was empty in less than five minutes. 

Thus my adolescence ended, and all my hungry 
thoughts after God, and beauty, and harmony 
turned earthward—I became an old man again; 
until the time came when I grew young once more, 
under a star of hope. 


IX 
CARRYING WATER FOR THE ELEPHANT 


HAVE always felt myself a severed part of 
the whole ... God... humanity .. . cos- 
mos. . . . The birthband which held me to 

them “when I was curiously wrought in secret” was 
never cut; yet I suffered many dissections, for I 
was a Jew by race and religion, a Slovak by nation- 
ality, an Hungarian as a political subject, a Ger- 
man by virtue of the then dominant culture, and 
later a socialist. Therefore, more than trebly sepa- 
rated from all loyal citizens, whatever their faith, 
race or speech. 

Socialism was then the enfant terrible in the na- 
tionalistic households of the Continent, and no dis- 
tinction existed in the popular mind between social- 
ist and anarchist. The name became a poison jar 
label, pasted upon men and women who professed 
that economic faith. There were many reasons 
for my accepting it, probably as an outlet for a 
thwarted idealism, or because the men and women 
who called themselves socialists, treated each other 
as equals and knew no distinction of race, religion 
or nationality. At any rate, I felt that I belonged 
among them because it was the first group of peo- 
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ple which accepted me as a man, treated me as 
such, and among whom I was not looked upon as 
a strange specimen, inferior or dangerous because 
I was different. 

The institutions of learning through which I 
passed had no unifying powers. I could study 
Latin or logic in the same class with the so-called 
Aryan students (Aryans being then the mythical 
ancestors of the now rampant Nordics—the race 
“which originated civilization” )—but outside the 
classroom I, as a Semite, had to go my own lonely 
way. Here and there a student broke through this 
social quarantine, perhaps out of pity, but there 
was no comradeship, and I was always frankly 
friendship hungry. 

The university was worse than the gymnasium. 
The Germans had just discovered that they were 
the Chosen People. Bismarck was their prophet, 
and every blue-eyed, flaxen-haired, sentimental boy 
wanted to be made of “blood and iron.” There- 
fore, to be hard, curt, proud, to look down upon 
the lesser breeds were the attributes of the German 
gentleman. To these sword-rattling, heel-clicking, 
carousing young gentlemen, I did not exist. 

I have no kindly memories of my Alma Mater. 
She was not even a step-mother, she was just an 
intellectual boarding-house keeper who handed me 
my portion of hard and heavy bread, and took my 
fees; and neither of us was polite enough to say: 
“Thank you,” 
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Nearly all the professors whose lectures I at- 
tended looked to the ceiling for inspiration, not 
into our faces. They were interested in their par- 
ticular specialties, and not in human beings. My 
examiners were hangmen, ready to choke me with 
their skilfully-made nooses, and if I did not perish 
during the ordeal, it was not their fault. Of course, 
there were official visits which I had to pay, and 
once, Professor Otto—‘‘may his name lead all the 
rest’’—invited me to afternoon coffee. Alas, when 
I was asked to sit down, I sank upon the sofa, the 
seat of the mighty, and the Frau Professorin put 
me down as a man without manners. I was never 
invited again. 

I did not associate with Jews, as only the rich 
Jews, and there was a goodly number, were for- 
given their Semitic noses, and admitted to society; 
for money is a universal mask. The poor Jews 
worked off their superiority complex on me, be- 
cause I had come from beyond the borders of Ger- 
many—from the east; therefore I was their in- 
ferior. In spite of the reputed gregariousness of 
the Jews, they do not like one another too well, and 
are most often driven together and held together 
by a common danger. 

Fortunately there was a high sphere from which 
no one could shut me out—the world of books. I 
read voraciously, not too wisely or too well; but 
books never satisfied my gregariousness, so I was 
often, too often in the Lange Gasse, in a certain 
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inn—the name has escaped me—which the “reds” 
frequented. 

There was a group of socialists with whom I 
had intimate relationship who, like myself, were 
not workers, but outcasts, or nonconformists, or 
both: Women who already, in those genteel days, 
smoked cigarettes and bobbed their hair; men, 
rebels from their mother’s womb, foreigners mostly, 
like myself, and a few Germans who had reacted 
against their wealthy fathers’ Mars and mammon 
worship, and who got a thrill out of socialism, 
which would last until they became middle-aged 
and pot-bellied. If we belonged anywhere we be- 
longed to the left wing of the party, and when we 
met, we made the air blue from tobacco smoke as 
we turned the world upside down and inside out— 
with phrases. 

The one word which was most on our lips was 
“Revolution,” though we did discuss Malthus, and 
Darwin, Kant, Hegel and Bachman. I was en- 
tranced by the word itself—Revolution! It sounds 
like thunder even in the emasculated English; but 
in Russian it sounds like thunder and lightning. 

I heard it first spoken in that tongue by Sergei 
Tretjanoff, one of the group of Russian exiles who, 
for want of belonging anywhere else, joined the so- 
cialists. Sergei was a nihilist, an unclassifiable 
species, more anarchist than socialist. He was the 
son of a wealthy manufacturer in Moscow, born 
in those stormy days when adolescent boys and 
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girls caught the revolutionary idea as easily as they 
fell in love. 

Sergei fell a victim to both, and both left their 
mark upon him. The revolution stayed with him. 
The woman, Tatyana, the only name by which we 
knew her, left him. She did not desert him; they 
parted friends, she to live with another man, a 
Bulgarian law student. After that, Sergei lived for 
the revolution and with me; for when Tatyana 
moved out of his lodgings, I moved in. I did not 
realize that Tatyana had never swept the place 
clean; so for a long time I battled with a broom 
against cigarette stubs, dry tea-leaves, dust, cob- 
webs and intimate feminine rags and tags. 

So I lived with Sergei Tretjanoff, a Russian ideal- 
ist, unlike any other human being I had ever known 
—neither European nor Asiatic, something inde- 
scribably different, genuinely childlike, yet old in 
disillusionment. ‘Tender, responsive, kindly; yet 
fiercely cruel and morose. Impractical, careless, 
unsystematic, simple, yet terribly involved. When 
he talked about the revolution, he sounded like 
a Hebrew prophet talking about the day of the 
Lord. Living with Sergei Tretjanoff, my life was 
linked to the great struggle in Russia, whose tragic 
culmination he witnessed from some Olympian foot- 
hill reserved for those lesser gods, who prepare 
the ammunition for Jove’s thunder. 

Everything about Sergei was large and broad, 
from feet to head and heart. I would say soul, 
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but he denied that he had one, so I must forego in- 
cluding it. He was an atheist, yet profoundly re- 
ligious, as are most revolutionists who, growing im- 
patient with what they deem the slow ways of God, 
deny His existence. 

Sergei was more stimulating to me mentally than 
the whole philosophic faculty of the university, and 
more entertaining than a cageful of monkeys. He 
was as irregular in his habits as a dollar watch; 
three or four o’clock in the morning was still the 
early hours of the night, for tea-drinking, cigarette- 
smoking, and for settling the affairs of the sadly 
unsettled universe. 

That which in Sergei set me on fire was the fact, 
that he had left wealth and leisure, had been in 
prison and in the shadow of the gallows for a cause 
—a cause, the winning of which would bring him 
no reward and might lose him place and privilege, 
even if it triumphed. Sergei was the most unselfish 
being I had ever met and the most impatient. He 
was just a torch, made to burn. For him there 
was no tomorrow, it was all today. He had no 
faith in social panaceas; the world could not be 
saved by salving its wounds, the whole body was 
rotten, nothing but revolution could save the world. 
Evolution, which was then the latest word in sci- 
ence, he rejected as strongly as any fundamentalist 
rejects it. 

Revolutionists and many fundamentalists are 
very much alike, though I am sure that all repudi- 
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ate the comparison. No one of them believes in 
evolution, and all believe that the world is so bad 
that it is not salvable except through cataclysm. 
They predict the overthrow of kingdoms and na- 
tions, and the blending of all peoples into a com- 
monwealth of brothers—the millennium. 

If the book of Revelation were written today, 
and its symbolism interpreted as literally as is the 
habit of a vast number of Christians, the meetings 
of patriotic organizations would be heated by the 
demand to suppress the book, and to deport all 
those who believed its visions. I do not mean to 
imply that these good Christians are revolution- 
ists. Iam certain that they are all good Americans 
who believe in the Constitution and in “America 
for Americans.” Many of them would reject a 
New Jerusalem even though it came down from 
heaven, if the twelve apostles were not reborn into 
the Nordic image, and if the Christ, the Lord of 
Lords, had Semitic features. 

The dream of a better world, a new world, makes 
“strange bedfellows,” and one can’t chose his fellow 
dreamers, for the dream world is one. The means 
of making the dreams come true separate the 
dreamers—in that revolutionists and revelationists 
differ. Both may be wrong, and the new world 
may not come by turning the world upside down 
or by turning the pockets of the capitalists inside 
out. His ways are still not our ways, and in the 
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building of a new world, He is still the architect 
who has not revealed all His plans. 

Though repelled by the methods of the Russian 
revolution and not sanguine about its achievement, 
if I have faced it understandingly it is because I 
played a part in it; a minor part, to be sure, hardly 
like that of a “supe” on the stage; perhaps about 
as much as a boy makes the circus a success, be- 
cause he carries water for the elephant; and, come 
to think of it, that is exactly what I did. 

How Sergei managed to live as long as he did I 
do not know. He was completely cut off from his 
family’s wealth. I suspect that he received small 
remittances from a revolutionary group in London, 
but the little he had, he shared or wasted. He 
made the fewest possible demands upon life. Tea, 
cigarettes and revolutionary literature were his sus- 
tenance, his comforts and his luxuries. 

Tuberculosis, which had gripped him since he 
began to waste in prison, was finishing its work. 
I watched it consuming him as a flame consumes 
a candle. Each moment the wick growing shorter 
and shorter, the flame burning brighter, as it sank 
into the formless tallow. 

I was reading to him from Carlyle’s French 
Revolution in the Reclam edition, in which a Ger- 
man publisher had garnered the world’s literary 
treasures for real booklovers—the poor; small 
pages, small print, small price. I had risen to light 
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his cigarette, but through his blue lips came the 
last panting breath. 

“Bring me tea,” he gasped. When I returned 
to the room with it, he was dead. 

So that was my share in the Russian revolution 
and practically the last thing I did for it; for when 
I did go into Russia, I went to meet Tolstoy, and 
when I entered the revolutionary army, I found its 
banner white. 


x ; 
QUESTIONS I ASKED TOLSTOY 


HEN I was about “knee-high to a 
grasshopper,” and our neighbors the 
Novomyeskis were harvesting their cab- 

bage crop, I was there to help. I carried the heads, 
root and all, to the ox-cart, and when they were 
safely deposited in our neighbors’ best room, I 
wielded a knife ineffectively but industriously, in 
the attempt to sever root from head, so that the 
cows might have their share; while heads were 
desiccated and put into a barrel to be made into 
sauerkraut, per pedes, as has been the fate of most 
good cabbage-heads from time immemorial. 

I did more damage to my clothes and fingers 
than benefit to the world’s supply of sauerkraut, 
and the Novomyeskis made fun of the little Jew 
who so eagerly began the task, and whose arms 
and legs so soon grew tired. I doubt that my pride 
was ever more hurt than it was then; my pride 
more than my ears, by which my elder brother led 
me home, for I had lessons to learn. I much pre- 
ferred helping make sauerkraut to scratching mean- 
ingless numerals on a slate. As a rule, when I 
evaded domestic or school duties, I was somewhere 
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helping, always ineffectively, at some manual labor. 

There were very few craftsmen in our town. 
Tailors, shoemakers, clothweavers . . . but there 
was no place for a child’s unskilled hands like my 
own, to help in those trades. At the blacksmith’s 
I could hold tongs, at the carpenter’s fetch and 
carry boards and tools, and for a long time I hesi- 
tated to which trade to devote myself; until one 
day when the blacksmith let me hold the hot end 
of a piece of iron. Then I decided in favor of 
carpentry, especially as I liked Pan Vinohradski, 
who was very kind to me and did not scold me when 
I dulled his adze for him by hacking a stone in- 
stead of a log. 

Fortunately for houses and barns I was sharply 
deflected from that honorable trade, for I know 
I could never have hewn a log straight or driven 
a nail effectively. This desire to do manual labor 
soon exhausted my strength, and my lack of nat- 
ural skill made me admire the artisans the more. 

I always had a curious notion that to turn raw 
material into something useful or beautiful was 
more nearly working with God; and I still believe 
that God, the working man and the poet belong to 
the same guild. Very early I developed a hearty 
contempt for the middleman and the mere helper, 
though they perform necessary duties; but to be 
content to hand bricks to the mason rather than 
learn brick-making or bricklaying, to measure cloth 
when one might learn to drape it or weave a de- 
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sign; to peddle shoestrings or bonds when one 
might at least be a cobbler or a paper-maker; to 
preach sermons with borrowed ‘“‘firstlies” and 
“Jastlies,” when one might prophesy, seemed to me 
always a sign of inferiority; though society rewards 
the salesman more than the inventor, and applauds 
the pulpit orator while it derides the prophet. No 
wonder, then, that Tolstoy, peasant-clad, bare- 
footed, as I saw him pictured, trumpeter of de- 
fiance to Church and State, drew me as the prophet 
Amos might have drawn me to the high plane of 
Tekoa. 

Mother Russia welcomed me sadly. She wore 
her poor garments in a slovenly way, with only 
here and there an ornament—a barbaric Church- 
tower, like a gorgeous headdress on a slattern. I 
saw the heart of her and found it good. She was 
ready to share her cabbage soup with the pilgrim, 
a bed of straw for his weary body, and, in the 
morning, a blessing on his way. Hard and cruel 
she was, too, as the poor often are, from privation 
and ignorance. Venal because the law was hard, 
and justice blind. Superstitious because her God 
was all powerful, and the Church dispensed the 
treasure of mercy, like a merchant who sells to the 
highest bidder, or a creditor who threatens to fore- 
close his mortgage on her soul. 

Her religion was barbarism varnished with 
Christianity, a thin, poor coating which did not 
stand the strain of daily wear. Her children were 
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tagged with passports, tied to the law’s apron 
strings; distrusted, impractical, unreliable. Be- 
cause life was hard, its rewards uncertain, and the 
mind imprisoned, they sought escape from their 
misery by seeking God; so the land was full of pil- 
grims like myself, who followed “voices” or sought 
holy places—birds in the trackless air, soaring to 
no mean heights, leaving their earthly clods with 
souls bound for paradise. 

The end of my pilgrimage was Moscow, a holy 
_city, not because of its thousand shrines, its holy 
ikons and its sacred Kremlin, but because of Tol- 
stoy who had found God—had found him by re- 
nunciation, in labor, poverty, in purity of mind 
and heart. He still lived in the “great house,” no 
palace, however, but a rambling place, low built, 
and guarded as the law required. The guardian 
was suspicious, naturally so, for I was a tramp, 
though I asked not for bread but for the master of 
the house. After long delay I was admitted by 
Count Tolstoy himself. 

I have written this down long ago. I am writ- 
ing it down again, distanced now by nearly forty 
years—not the incidents, startling or amusing, but 
the lasting impressions carved upon the sensitive 
soul of one who had sought and found God in work 
and in the faith of men. Tolstoy was the first 
great man whom I met face to face. My teachers, 
most of them, university professors included, were 
middlemen, like high-grade and low-grade clerks 
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in a department store. Collectors of antiquities, 
diggers for roots of speech and customs, pompous 
mystifiers of simple things. Here then was my 
Jove, the great and the greatest, and, when I first 
saw him, his hands were soiled, not from hurling 
lightning but from drawing waxed threads through 
old shoes. His eyes were kindly and searching be- 
neath the huge, square dome already furrowed; 
the mouth, sensitive and sensuous, the long beard 
making him look like the statue of Moses, carved, 
not by Michel Angelo, but by Rodin. 

It might have been interesting for me to realize 
that I thought of Tolstoy as a huge man, though 
I know now that he was of medium height, and im- 
pressive only by the light upon his strong face and 
the glowing fire in his small eyes. 

Pilgrims like myself at his door were not rare, 
but I was the youngest and had come the farthest, 
and I was the most foolish, for I sat wide-eyed 
and silent, staring at him, waiting for revelations, 
as a farmer waits for drops of rain in a drought. 
I heard just genial speech and gentle chiding for 
having sought so far for what is always near; that 
God is always seeking us, not waiting for our search. 

Tolstoy disliked pilgrims who came out of curi- 
osity, and hated those who came with a pretense; 
but he understood those who, like myself, were 
confused and had lost their way. He told me that 
his search was like mine but he did not find what 
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he sought in foreign lands, or schools or within 
cathedral walls, or even in great men. 

His way was more tortuous. He had been in 
war, and had seen its cruel wastefulness, its stupid 
futilities; and he was one of the first in our age to 
move with a mighty pen against the sword of the 
mighty. He had plunged deeper into pleasure, had 
wandered farther, had more with which to be prodi- 
gal and had found a democratic welcome when he 
came home repentant. The peasants, the poor, the 
toilers were his guides home, and the wisdom of the 
humble led him to the wisdom of God. 

With the intensity and directness of the Russian, 
he stepped right into the heart of truth. He 
dodged no issues, he bribed no officials, he bowed 
before no majesties; but in his brusque way took 
his place among the disciples of the Master, claim- 
ing the heart of His teaching, rejecting what to him 
seemed husks, gathered around kernels of truth. 
To work with ones hands for the daily bread, to 
put no burdens upon others but help to bear theirs; 
to return good for evil, to acknowledge no authority 
but that of God; to do no ones will but the Mas- 
ter’s, to go alone, if need be, and with others, only 
if they do the will of God; to be chaste in speech 
and action toward women, to say “yea and nay” 
and not take an oath; to trust the inward voice 
which is the voice of the spirit—to do these things 
meant to do the will of God. When he did the 
will of God, he found God. 
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He prophesied the doom of Western civiliza- 
tion by self-destruction, and the falling of the feeble 
props built by competitive commerce and armed 
nationalism. He believed in the coming of the 
Kingdom of God, by the overthrow of the kingdom 
of evil in one’s own heart. Nihilism, at that time 
the watchword, and socialism, soon to take its place, 
were only the plagues which helped to break down 
the diseased body, and if socialism should triumph 
it would be another slavery. Revolution, however, 
was inevitable, unless the czars and the kings re- 
pented and became “‘as little children.’’ Not will- 
ing to humble themselves and “become as little 
children,” they became puppets, proud but will- 
less; doing not the will of God, the will of the peo- 
’ ple, but the will of diplomats and politicians who 
were pulling them toward their doom. 

This was the first prophesying I ever heard, and 
it took me a long time to find my tongue and ask 
the question I carried in my heart all the way from 
Germany to Russia. “Is there a God?” I had 
heard Him denied so often, and the God I knew 
as a child, the God who looked like the village 
judge or the rabbi, or in His gentler mood like my 
mother . . . was dead . . . as was also the other 
God who was everywhere, yet was not in the thick 
of the strife, to punish idleness and injustice, or 
reward virtue and industry. 

“Yes,” he replied thoughtfully, measuring his 
answer to my capacity to understand. “There 
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would be nothing without God, neither you nor I. 
He is in us, and we are in Him. He is spirit, 
seeking you, while you go out to seek Him. 

“You say you love men. That is God in you, 
expressing Himself; for God is love, and it is His 
will that every man should love his fellow-man. 
The reason you are living is, that you should grow 
to love your fellow-men more and more. When 
you love perfectly, then you have found God.” 

I had one other question, a very difficult ques- 
tion to ask. I had often asked it, but had never 
received a satisfactory reply. I wanted him to 
tell me what he believed about Jesus. For deep 
down in my consciousness He was still a carved 
idol on a crucifix, which meant so much to many 
people, but could mean so little to me. 

He laughed, half scornfully, I thought. “I 
knew you would ask that question,” he replied. 
“Everybody who comes here asks it of me. Priests 
come, the Metropolitan himself came. The Czar 
sent him to ask that same question. ‘They ask 
it because they are concerned about my salvation. 
If I should have answered them: ‘Yes, I believe 
that He was conceived of the Holy Ghost, born of 
the Virgin Mary, that He is the Son of God, who 
was crucified by the Jews, that He rose again and 
is now living in the sacraments of the Church,’ they 
would have gone away satisfied that I was a true, 
orthodox Christian, and would go to heaven; even 
though I kept on in my old evil ways, was angry 
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at my brothers, ready to go to war with them and 
kill them, or heaped up money in the bank by ex- 
ploiting the mujiks, or even if I kept a mistress or 
two... 4s 

“Yes,” he continued, “I believe in Jesus. He 
expressed fully the will of God in His teachings. 
I think He was a man like myself, but God dwelt 
in Him fully, always, even as He wants to dwell 
fully in you. The salvation He brings is, that He 
has taught us that without love we cannot be the 
children of God. That love alone can save us 
from destruction, that anger and violence, and the 
feeling of superiority over other men, is destructive 
of all good in us. He saves us by uniting us to 
all men: Russians, Germans, the French and Jews. 
When I tell them that, ‘Tolstoy is anathema.’ 

“Very well, then, I am cursed by the Church 
because I believe that Jesus was a man who re- 
vealed to us Divine truth, truth which is not an ideal 
after which we are to strive, but a law which we 
must obey. ‘They have declared me anathema be- 
cause I believe that a man can be saved by love 
rather than by buying wax candles and holy bread, 
or have the evil one driven out of his heart by kiss- 
ing an ikon, or by calling on Jesus day and night, 
and confessing Him to be the Son of God, while 
he himself does the work of the devil.” 

Through more than thirty perplexing years the 
visit to Tolstoy was repeated. I found him always 
the uncompromising prophet of God, whose views 
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on many things changed, except that the fulfillment 
of the teachings of Jesus is possible; that if no 
one else believed, it was his duty to fulfill it. He 
never asked how many followed him or believed 
with him, or if the Church or the world approved, 
or what would happen to him if he did what he felt 
he must do. The last time I saw him, and knew 
not if I should see him again, he said to me, “‘Be- 
side life and death, nothing can happen; life and 
death are in the hand of God.” And one day when 
he felt that the end was near, he went out eagerly 
to meet death. 

I have followed Tolstoy only from afar off. In 
the course of time I have accumulated a stock of 
orthodox theology, I have repeated ancient creeds 
believingly, and have been regarded as a good 
Christian because I have accepted a certain theory 
of the Atonement; but when in rare, courageous 
moments I have gone to Jesus as a disciple, who 
believed that His teachings can be realized, and 
must be realized, when I have stressed the teachings 
of Jesus as the law of human society, as the law 
of gravitation is in physics; when I have preached 
the divine command of love, even to ones enemies, 
when I have declared myself bound to all men, 
and through them bound to God; when I claimed 
that His crucifixion was the great tragedy which 
proved that violence is the antithesis of His teach- 
ings, and that His love triumphed so greatly that 
He rose again from the dead . . . then my breth- 
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ren shake their heads, and while they do not have 
the power of anathema, they believe that I am out 
of the ark of safety, a heretic and not a Christian. 

In these disillusioning days I see myself again 
as a little boy wielding a knife on cabbage-heads 
in the poor, peasant hut, and just as ineffectively 
now, I use texts on reluctant congregations; I know 
that the Kingdom of God will come . . . but only 
as the preachers become prophets, though they may 
be driven from the king’s door as was my kinsman 
Amos, or anathematized by the Church, as was 
Tolstoy. 

I visited Russia again, after the ten cruel years 
of war, invasions and revolution. Tolstoy is little 
more than a memory, though his birthplace has be- 
come a place of pilgrimage. 

The acres which surrounded it have been di- 
vided among the peasants of Yasnoya Polyana 
as he himself decreed, long ago. 

A small group of Tolstoyans preaches his doc- 
trines, they live the simple life, in which they are 
aided by cruel necessity, and they refuse to bear 
arms, for which they are no more derided than 
Pacifists are everywhere. 

They have the melancholy pleasure of being able 
to say: “Tolstoy told you so,” as they see new 
masters taking the places of old ones, with the same 
lust of power, and see nothing changed except that 
the dictatorship of the Czar has been replaced by 
the dictatorship of a proletarian oligarchy, and 
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the dogmatic and barbarous Church by a dogmatic 
and materialistic socialism. Not even the form of 
government has changed; only the label. Bolshe- 
vism is as dangerous to the present form of society, 
as an alarm clock is a menace to sleep, or as an 
undertaker is a menace to the tranquillity of the 
relatives of the deceased. 

A new prophet may come out of a martyred and 
challenged Church, robbed of its perquisites and its 
bag of tricks . . . and when he comes, he must 
breathe the new spirit into the new structure; but 
I am not sure that America would recognize a 
really Christian republic any more quickly than 
it would the Soviet republic, and if it did, I doubt 
that our ambassadors would feel at home at the 
court of the Nazarene. 


XI 
“THEY THAT TAKE UP THE SWORD—” 


N most Christian hymn books, the tune “Aus- 

tria” has found a well-deserved place. When 

I hear a congregation sing it, no matter what 

the words, my lips automatically repeat: “God 

protect Our Emperor Francis Joseph,” which is 

the first line of the Austrian National Anthem— 
stately words to a majestic tune. 

No matter how strong the organ-tones, I hear 
them to the accompaniment of a military band, the 
first line played by the brasses, the softer wood- 
instruments making the next a winged petition, 
and then the drums and cymbals lifting the stanza 
into the blatant arrogance of national pride; flaunt- 
ing its banners, flourishing its swords and lances, 
making God unto some sort of super-dreadnought, 
and prayers to Him, into guns pointed at the enemy. 

That Austrian air thrills me still; but with a 
tragic sadness. My throat contracts, when I hear 
it, for it is now the funeral hymn of an empire 
which came to its death, as empires shall and 
must; a long, lingering death, too, none the less 
tragic because it was inevitable. 

The Emperor, the Army and the Government 
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formed the first Trinity in which I believed, and 
which effectively blended with Jehovah, the Bible, 
the Synagogue, and nearly blotted them out. Fran- 
cis Joseph, like most heads of governments, was 
glorified out of human likeness. Sensuous, like 
all the Hapsburgs, a little less stupid, a little more 
fond of hunting and military pomp than his prede- 
cessors, his few virtues were burnished into shin- 
ing stars; while his elegant vices were accepted 
as the privilege of royalty, and imitated by all those 
who could afford them. 

I sometimes had fleeting glimpses of him, and 
felt as Moses must have felt when he saw the pass- 
ing glory of Jehovah. I never thought that the 
hours I spent waiting in some throng to see him 
pass were wasted. 

The Army I knew by some occasional regiment 
quartered upon the villagers, with its blue and red 
uniforms, gleaming helmets, glistening swords and 
sky-piercing bayonets. The dull, patient faces of 
the soldiers were as blank as the wheels of engines, 
and as willless. The officers claimed everything— 
the best rooms, the best food, and the best-looking 
women. The Army was as inevitable as death; 
only cripples and elder sons of dependent widows 
could escape it; so our play was most often of sol- 
diers and war. We took prisoners, shot deserters, 
and celebrated victories. 

The Government was an impersonal force, 
though we addressed it in the third personal pro- 
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noun. It manifested itself when the justice of the 
peace came drumming up the street crying out new 
ordinances; when the reader in the synagogue an- 
nounced various decrees, most often relating to 
taxes; when the judge had the Gypsies whipped, 
and vagabonds jailed, and when the gendarmes 
marched through the streets with spiked guns, a 
terror to evil-doers who had no money with which 
to bribe and weaken the arm of the law. 

War was always in the air—the talk about it, 
the fear of it, the annual draft, the frequent ma- 
neuvers and the intermittent mobilization. War 
and the cholera were like clouds that gathered or 
lifted, and when they passed and descended not, 
joy returned, but never in full tide, for they were 
inevitable. Sooner or later they would come; and 
they came. 

Upon the heels of the rumors came the reality. 
The drum proclaimed it one morning, the old, 
feeble drum of the old, feeble justice; the drum 
which had proclaimed and so often, ineffectively, 
health ordinances, tax-payments overdue, or the 
accidental death of a cow, whose carcass was for 
sale; that same drum proclaimed, with no uncer- 
tain sound, that the country was at war against 
the old enemy of the monarchy, of the Church and 
civilization—the unspeakable Turk. 

All classes, including the last reserves, were 
called to the colors, and while the drum rumbled 
like faint thunder, after the decree was read, there 
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was loud weeping in our household; for my elder 
brother, who was the bread-winner of the family, 
belonged to the reserve. 

The drum and the drummer, the war ministry, 
the general staff and the diplomats, were callous 
to women’s tears, to the outcry of the peasants 
who, besides giving their sons, had to give up horses, 
cattle and grain. 

The tears and the curses were mitigated by 
priests, preachers and rabbis, who proclaimed from 
chancel and pulpit that this was a holy war, a war 
against the infidel, against the ruthless Turk, who 
committed atrocities upon wounded soldiers and 
innocent women, who burnt churches and speared 
the priests; to whom nothing was sacred, and who 
had to be exterminated. 

Jews were told that they were going to fight for 
Judaism, Protestants to save Protestantism, Catho- 
lics to save the Holy Catholic Church, and all of 
them together to save the country from the Turk. 

So it was that the men—the young, the fair and 
the strong—marched out of our village and out of 
hundreds and thousands other such villages, to 
fight the Turk, when they had no other concern 
than to plow and to reap, to eat their black bread 
by the sweat of their brow, stay at home with their 
kinsfolk, marry the girl they loved and beget chil- 
dren. 

Crosses and holy banners were carried in pro- 
cession, as they marched out to beat of drums. 
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Church bells rang, priests chanted; while drill- 
masters called out: “Right foot, left foot,” and 
cursed the laggards who tarried for the embrace 
of their loved ones. 

Thus they left us behind and marched out to 
fight, to kill, to die—for what? 

Not for what the drummer proclaimed, not for 
what the priests of God and the preachers of the 
Gospel declared; not to save the Church or the 
monarchy, not to protect or defend; but to enforce 
a war-made peace; a new war to settle an old war, 
and that old war fought because of a still older 
war, aS anyone may find out who cares to know 
why wars are fought. 

Specifically it was this: Russia and Turkey had 
been at war ten or more years before. The Rus- 
sians were at the walls of Constantinople when 
England and France decided to save the Turk, be- 
cause of a route to the Orient; Manchester cotton 
to be sold to Egypt and India, because of national 
selfishness that covers a multitude of sins. 

There was a conference in Berlin—there are 
always conferences after a war—rarely before— 
and the Great Powers decided to free the Balkan 
Provinces from Turkish dominion. But balances 
of power, concerts and alliances had to be consid- 
ered; so, instead of curing the ills of the Balkan 
with a clean-cut operation, the diplomatic surgeons 
mutilated the body, making that and other greater 
wars inevitable. 
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Bosnia and Herzogovina, two provinces impov- 
erished, stony, not larger than two small counties, 
were given to Austria-Hungary to occupy, the ob- 
ject being to take them away from the Turk but 
not to give them where they belonged—to Serbia 
—for that would have made Serbia too strong, and 
it was Austria’s business to keep Serbia servile 
and weak. 

So the Austro-Hungarian army marched into 
Bosnia and Herzogovina, and the Bosnians and 
Herzogovinians did not receive their liberators with 
open arms, but with pistols and blunderbusses; 
they supported Turkish troops against their 
friendly enemies. More and more and more troops 
were sent, more and more life and money wasted, 
till the Turks were driven out and the Bosnians 
and Herzogovinians were subdued. 


A few months after my brother marched out to 
the garrison-town to be turned into a soldier, we 
celebrated the great holy days. Always sad and 
solemn, they were dismal and dreary because of the 
war. On New Year’s morning my _ brother 
came home unexpectedly, and there was great joy, 
but also great consternation; for his leave was 
short, and he had to travel on the holy day—New 
Year’s Day. 

There was much shaking of heads, eyes were 
lifted in prayer to heaven not to punish the offend- 
ers; for my brother was not the only one who had 
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sinned. ‘The strange noise in the synagogue, made 
by spurred boots and trailing swords mingled with 
the wailing of the ram’s horn and the blessing of 
the rabbi, and the boys left the sanctuary for the 
battlefield. 

In our home there was nothing but weeping. I, 
handling the sword, and fingering the coarse, gray 
uniform; the disconsolate mother and the long, 
tearful embrace of my brother; then groaning and 
weeping throughout the wakeful night. 

A week or more after, the judge came to our 
house. He was sober and looked so solemn that 
mother knew the worst before she was told. Her 
son was severely wounded, she might yet find him 
alive—but she didn’t. 

Amid the wastes of war she sought him, and 
there never was a drearier search. Among bruised, 
trampled, crushed bodies she found her son—dead. 

Hundreds and thousands of bodies were carted 
away and thrown into a mass-grave, while the 
military band played the National Anthem—“God 
Protect Our Emperor Francis Joseph.” The 
brasses blared, the wood-instruments wailed, the 
drums boomed, the cymbals crashed, and a woman 
and a little boy wept. 


Some time after the world war I returned to 
Europe. I traveled over the wreck and ruin of 
the Western and Eastern fronts; I crossed the 
shrunken borders of my native country and entered 
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an isolated capital. I visited the royal castles, 
empty of royalty and stripped of pomp and glory. 
I saw the empty barracks, the war-machines piled 
mountain-high on the parade grounds, being 
pounded into scrap iron. 

I helped American Quakers feed a half-starved 
population, I gave handfuls of kronen to officers in 
shabby uniforms, and saw them picking up dis- 
carded cigar-butts. I saw beautiful and hitherto 
virtuous women selling their bodies to buy clothing 
with which to cover themselves. 

When I passed the Capucine Church, where the 
Hapsburgs are buried, I found the gates to the 
tomb sealed; the last of the line to.die had passed 
away in exile, and been denied burial among his 
own. 

I sat down in one of the pews close to the high 
altar. I was alone in the church, except for the 
organist, a Capucine monk. I asked him if he 
would not play the Austrian Hymn for me. He 
said it was against the law; but as he played, his 
fingers wandered, and there were snatches of the 
old air woven in, familiar to my ear, stirring old 
memories within me. 

In imagination I traveled through that once beau- 
tiful country with its mountains girdled by rich 
plains, its broad rivers, its luxurious cities, a coun- 
try made for happiness. But it extended its bor- 
ders further and further by conquest; invading, 
devastating, annexing; war, wasting its national 
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wealth, slowly eating up its manhood’s courage and 
crushing its womanhood. 

I saw golden coaches, prancing horses, the Em- 
peror and Empress in their royal pride, the shouting 
multitudes—then the slow, sure, tragic decay—the 
sledge-hammer blows of destiny—murder, suicide, 
diplomatic blunders, defeats—and now, the sealed 
doors of the tomb—no national resurrection! 

“For they that take up the sword shall perish 
by the sword.” 


XII 
GOD’S COUNTRY 


HEN Abraham Woolf came from Peoria, 
Illinois, for the pious purpose of visiting 
his parents’ graves, he marked an epoch 
in the life of the town; for he was the first rich 
man to come back from America. “Uncle Joe,” 
as I familiarly called him, a Civil War veteran, 
who preceded him by a number of years, brought 
war stories, an American flag, and a picture of 
Abraham Lincoln. After being a day’s or fort- 
night’s wonder, he was all but forgotten, except 
when his pension money was due, and certain con- 
vivial souls listened to his more than twice-told 
tales about the war, in order to help eat up, and 
drink down, Uncle Sam’s dollars. 

Abraham Woolf, Mrs. Woolf and a number of 
Woolfkins attended Sabbath services, richly ap- 
pareled and adorned. If King Solomon and the 
Queen of Sheba with a choice selection of their chil- 
dren had appeared, no greater honors could have 
been paid them, and their coming could not have 
excited more comment. Up in the women’s gal- 
lery, heads were turned, bonnets bobbed, and be- 
hind open fans there was such a hum and noise that 
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the beadle’s red face grew redder as he glared at 
the gallery and commanded the women to be silent. 

All he succeeded in doing was to reduce the con- 
versation to a loud whisper, which blended with 
the droning of the men’s prayers below, like the 
twitter of swallows under the eaves of a spinning 
mill. The men, of course, were not guiltless, 
though they did not have to turn their heads, for 
Abraham Woolf had the chief seat in the synagogue, 
next to the rabbi, facing the congregation, and 
during the various adorations of the Deity, they 
reviewed the case of this rich man whose parents 
they had known... poor, very poor people, 
whose good-for-nothing son Abraham left home be- 
fore he was thirteen years of age, and disappeared, 
to no one’s sorrow or to no one’s profit; for the old 
people died in poverty, relieved only by the scant 
gifts donated to the poor by those who were called 
upon at the Sabbath service to read a portion of 
the Law, an honor paid those who could afford to 
be generous in turn. 

Abraham Woolf was a man of medium size, as 
I remember him, having some difficulty in squeez- 
ing into his pew. He wore strangely trimmed whis- 
kers, gold-rimmed eyeglasses, and carried a gold- 
headed cane, which was against orthodox traditions, 
for it implied labor, and none must be performed 
on the Sabbath. Had he been lame, the cane would 
have been permissible, but to come walking into 
the synagogue straight-footed, carrying a stick 
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merely as an ornament—that was a.sin. The very 
pious minority was not so absorbed in its prayers 
that this transgression passed unnoticed, and eyes 
spoke what lips suppressed. To the majority of 
the worshipers, however, this gold-headed cane was 
like the golden calf to their ancestors, something 
to adore, and their sin, no doubt, was greater in 
the sight of Jehovah than the obtrusive vanity of 
the poor boy who came home rich, and wanted 
everybody to know how rich he was. 

The rings on Mrs. Woolf’s fingers, the heavy 
gold, bejeweled chain hanging from her triple- 
chinned neck; her ostrich-plume fan which hung 
from another gold chain, her diamond earrings, 
and her large breast-pin, not too large for her ex- 
pansiveness, remained unobserved by the pious; 
for godly men do not look at women on the Sabbath 
day. They were being appraised in fabulous sums 
by the impious, who expected, not unjustly, lavish 
donations, when Abraham Woolf should be called 
from his seat to the sacred desk, that the usual 
honor might be paid him. 

He had forgotten how to read Hebrew, so the 
accommodating cantor did that with the proper 
intonation; but the congregation was doubly 
shocked when Abraham Woolf could go no farther 
than the first two words of the blessing, and when 
the ceremony was over, instead of kissing the scroll, 
he tipped his hat. This, and his other transgres- 
sions against law and custom, were forgiven him by 
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even the most exacting, when he made his dona- 
tions. Five hundred gaden for the burial society; 
a thousand gulden to the society which provides 
dowries to the marriageable daughters of the poor; 
fifteen hundred gulden to indigent students of the 
law; two thousand gulden for the upkeep of the 
cemetery; five thousand gulden to the poor! 

The whispering and twittering in the gallery had 
ceased. Hypnotized by this ascending generosity, 
the women forgot Mrs. Woolf’s astonishing display 
of jewelry, and the men, pious and impious, forgave 
Mr. Woolf’s gold-headed cane and his ignorance 
of Hebrew. His benefactions totaled ten thousand 
gulden, besides gifts to the cantor and the rabbi, 
which are never publicly announced. 

A murmur succeeded the breathlessness. It rose 
higher and higher, much to the pleasure of Mr. 
and Mrs. Woolf, but to the displeasure of the offi- 
cious beadle, who had to call the congregation to 
order, that the cantor might proceed with the 
services. 

Israel honors the learned, even though they are 
poor, which they mostly are, and the rich only if 
they are generous, as they sometimes are. So 
Abraham Woolf was surrounded by a congratulat- 
ing group of men and boys, in the courtyard, after 
the service, while under the scraggly acacia trees 
he held forth loud and long about America, and, 
after the manner of rich men who have amassed 
wealth, exaggerated the hardships he had endured 
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and the riches he had gained; riches still obtainable, 
he said, in that fabled land of wealth. Open- 
mouthed, the willing group listened, admiringly 
they looked at the gold-headed cane and the other 
evidences of his wealth. He was praised by old 
and young for his generosity, and promised that his 
name should appear on the new gates of the ceme- 
tery. But a third shock awaited his admirers. 
From his vest-pocket, in close proximity to an 
ostentatious gold pencil, he pulled a cigar and 
lighted it. 

To light a cigar on the Sabbath day was sin 
enough, as a few in the crowd knew, having trans- 
gressed in a similar manner when a certain distance 
from home—but to do it in the synagogue court! 
That was sacrilege. The pillars which support the 
portal of the house of prayer did not fall over 
Abraham Woolf’s head and kill him, neither were 
the acacia trees uprooted by the aroused wrath of 
God, as some expected; but the beadle openly re- 
proved the sinner. 

All honor to the watchful beadle! To reprove 
an American millionaire who had just made a ten 
thousand gulden gift to charity, took a great deal 
of courage, especially as the beadle had not yet re- 
ceived such gratuity as he might reasonably expect. 

“What do you mean to so offend against God and 
His holy law?” he asked, his red face growing 
three shades redder. 
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A sneer came over the face of the accused, a 
good-natured sort of condescending sneer. 

“In America,” he said, “the law is, don’t get 
caught, and the dollar is the only god we worship.” 

I had been much shocked by Abraham Woolf’s 
various misdemeanors, but this pronouncement was 
worse than blasphemy, for the America I knew— 
the only America I knew—was that which rose to 
liberate the slaves, black slaves at that, slaves who 
cost money; the America which made a poor man, 
a rail-splitter, President. If Uncle Joe were alive, 
I felt sure he would have said that Abraham Woolf 
was a liar and that America was God’s country; 
but I was left in uncertainty on that point, until fate 
carried me to America to find out for myself. 

I came to America as a lover comes to the arms 
of his betrothed, as a child to its mother’s breast. 
For here I was new born, from her lips I learned 
a new language. I.was spared its vulgarities and 
coarseness, and was taught to speak it with pre- 
cision and pride. In America I learned how to 
walk like a freeman, carrying bundles too heavy 
for my back, yet never stooping, from being afraid 
or ashamed to carry them. 

I have walked half the length of the land, and 
said with pride, “It is my own,” though I owned 
not a foot of it, and was often penniless, and never 
without care for tomorrow’s bread. America 
toughened my muscles and strengthened my spine, 
as I dug coal, fed steel furnaces or followed the 
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reaper, stacking sheaves.of grain for good wages, 
poor wages and for wages never paid. Yet I was 
never a drudge nor felt myself a slave. When, in 
America, my lot was cast with the poor, the outcast, 
and the lawless, I never felt degraded; if with the 
rich, sometimes, with the wise and the understand- 
ing, I never was unduly exalted. 

If America punished me when I was guiltless I 
never said she was unjust, and if she rewarded me 
beyond my deserts, I never believed myself her 
favorite. I have walked her streets alone when no 
one spoke to me, yet I did not feel forsaken, and 
when she blessed me with many friends, she taught 
me not to lean upon them. She never admitted 
me through doors which open only to passwords 
or because of dead ancestors, yet she gave me 
brothers of a noble pedigree. I drained many a 
_ cup to the last bitter dregs, and she filled it with 

joy to overflowing; I brought her a few gifts and 

she multiplied them; I gave to her freely, yet be- 
came her debtor; I lost my old faith and she gave 
me a new one. 

While I found her laws sometimes unjust and 
often stupid, she taught me how to live above the 
law, by giving more than the law demanded. She 

‘did disillusion me early and late; for just as one 
cannot live with a woman or a man for forty years, 
and not find flaws, one cannot live in a country— 
a newly made country, a vast country, a hetero- 
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geneous country like our own—without discovering 
its weaknesses. 

Abraham Woolf was right. America is lawless 
and godless. I knew he was right when I once 
lived in Peoria, Illinois, coming to it afoot from 
Rock Island, where I was dropped from a Mis- 
sissippi packet boat, lacking the money to go fur- 
ther. I do not know why I remained in Peoria. 
Perhaps it was because I connected it with Abra- 
ham Woolf, and it was the one American city in 
which I knew a single soul. 

The city was illuminated and bunting-draped. 
Brass bands were blaring, torches flaming, cannons 
booming, and curiously uniformed men were 
marching, though notin my honor. It was a month 
before a Presidential election, and Peoria, Illinois, 
was in the heat of the political fever. From an 
elevated platform I heard a “natural-born orator” 
orate. I listened, spellbound, to great phrases: 
“The Union, one and forever,” “Our glorious Re- 
public,” “Our Blood-bought Liberties,” “The party 
of Lincoln and Grant,” and “Government of the 
people, by the people, for the people.” As, under 
the spell of this influence, I decided that when I 
could vote I would surely vote the Republican 
ticket, I heard someone say: “Bunk! He gets 
a rake-off from every brothel in Peoria.” 

Peoria, Illinois, was full of saloons, and so thick 
were they that the streets smelled beery, with here 
and there the sickening odor of whisky; but worse 
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than the vile odors, the. drunken, leery men, the 
boys in their teens, drinking and being drunk with 
the painted women, who sat in the so-called ‘“fam- 
ily entrance” . . . worse than all was, that Abra- 
ham Woolf and Oscar Schmidt and Gamaliel New- 
comb—Jew, German, and New England-American 
—were getting the profits from this ugly trade and 
protecting it in its lawbreaking. 

I was in Peoria, Illinois, on election day—a 
never-to-be-forgotten election day. Patrick Mc- 
Ginnis had his pockets full of five-dollar bills which 
he handed generously to his male boarders, all of 
us foreign born, that we might vote the Republican 
ticket. There were dozens, if not hundreds, such 
scavengers around the polling booth, bribing and 
threatening and beating men who would not be 
bribed. The saloons had their front doors closed 
and their back doors wide open, drink was free, 
cigars were free, brothels were free; and the Re- 
publican ticket from President to county sheriff 
was victorious. 

I worked in Abraham Woolf’s factory. He did 
not recognize me, of course, but I recognized him 
when he came up to the floor on which I worked 
twelve hours a day, and when the night shift was 
drunk, I worked twenty-four hours. I knew him 
instantly, by the way he pulled his cigar out of his 
vest pocket, where there were many more cigars. 

The fourth floor was rotten and rickety, there 
was no fire escape, and one day the boilers blew 
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up. How I escaped from the boiling, scalding 
mess I do not know. I knew why the boilers burst, 
for Patrick McGinnis told me that the boiler in- 
spector never tested the boilers; but had a twenty 
dollar gold piece put into his pocket when he went 
through the office for that purpose. 

I have been in Peoria, Illinois, often, since the 
time when I was blown out of a factory and out 
of a job by an explosion. Once I took dinner with 
Abraham Woolf and we talked the matter over. 
At that dinner, which made me homesick by its 
delicious tastes and odors of the homeland, there 
was one bitter thing to swallow—that behind Mc- 
Ginnis, behind the boiler inspector and behind 
Abraham Woolf were native American bank presi- 
dents and directors who, from their overstuffed 
chairs in their private offices, pulled the wires, 
manipulating elections and making and unmaking 
city and state officials. 

I found Peoria lawless, not from the bottom up, 
but from the top down. While there were hold- 
ups, murders and prostitutes on the levee, they 
were also in the banks and in big business de- 
falcations, suicides and scandals so dramatic that 
even the press could not be silent. 

I know that America is lawless and godless, but 
there are two Peorias and two Americas, and in 
that prairie town, as in every city in our country, 
the better city, the better America, is growing, 
slowly rising out of the muck. It was that other 
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America, the better America, which I discovered, 
in which, and for which I live and work, and 
which convinces me that both Abraham Woolf and 
“Uncle Joe” were right. Each had found his own 
America. 

Abraham Woolf found it ruthless, lawless and 
godless, the America of the profiteer, of the cor- 
rupter, the America of the Quays and Platts. He 
had found that America good and profitable, for 
he is numbered among its millionaires, and his chil- 
dren are fast going to perdition. 

“Uncle Joe” found it the America of the poor 
and the devoted, of Abraham Lincoln, the rail- 
splitter, and he, too, found his reward. For when 
he died far away from the country which he loved 
and for which he fought, he left a great legacy to a 
little boy—the faith that America is God’s country. 


XIII 
THE MIRACLE 


T was my church—the white stone church on 
the Square, facing the tides of legitimate and 
illegitimate commerce, rising and ebbing 

through all the hours of the day and night. The 
city depended for its business on sailors, fishermen, 
excursionists and conventionists. It catered to 
their appetites, their desire for a thrill at the gam- 
bling table, the satisfaction of their lusts and their 
laudable wish to “take home a souvenir” to mama. 

My church was large, not homely enough to be 
ugly, with a triangular, sloping auditorium—cold 
and naked-looking, like the dissecting room in a 
medical school. The pulpit was in a corner, and 
when I ascended it I felt as small as the point of 
a triangle. To permeate the large room with sound 
was an effort, to fill it with spiritual power required 
a miracle which I rarely performed, and which I 
knew I must perform the Sabbath morning of which 
I write; for it was Communion day, in the obser- 
vance of which lies the one bit of mystery left in 
the Protestant church of Evangelical faith, of 
which, by the providence of God, I had become 
a minister. 
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To perform the miracle of transubstantiation in a 
Roman Catholic Church is simple, for it is the pillar 
of faith which upholds its other dogmas. The peo- 
ple believe that the miracle will take place. The 
candle-lighted altar, the clouds of incense, the sol- 
emn chant and the uplifted Host bring the miracle 
to pass—to the believer—the bread does become 
body and the wine blood, the body and the blood 
of the Savior. 

But to perform this miracle in a Protestant 
Evangelical Church, where nobody believes in it, 
where nobody expects it to happen; where the day- 
light streams in through milk-white windows . 
to work the miracle after the quartet has plowed 
its way through a “snappy” anthem, and after the 
four, more or less useful—if not at all ornamental 
—deacons have passed the symbolical plate full of 
cubes of bread, followed by a tray equally symboli- 
cal, with its tiny glasses full of colored liquid... 
to perform the miracle under such conditions is a 
miracle indeed; yet I expected to perform it that 
morning, for I felt the pressure and the presence 
of the crucified Christ in my heart. 

That Sunday morning, being warm and beautiful, 
was as fatal to Church-attendance as if it had been 
stormy and cold. After I had prayed fervently that 
Christ might be felt among my people in all His 
sacrificial power, I went to church, shortly after 
the ringing of the first bell which, as usual, had 
not started many people churchwards. But two of 
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the deaconesses were there and three of the deacons. 
The fourth deacon I had met going in the opposite 
direction, to his office, and I had looked away, so 
not to embarrass him. He was a busy lawyer, 
and the grand jury had just indicted some of his 
best clients. The deaconesses were spreading the 
white cloth and cutting the bread with a patented 
device, meanwhile exchanging recipes for cookies. 
The deacons, also with a patented device, were 
filling the glasses with grapejuice of local manu- 
facture. They merely touched a button, and 
twenty-four glasses were filled in a trice. The de- 
vice was new, and the deacons were commenting 
upon the progress represented by the departure 
from the common communion cup to the individual, 
sanitary, ‘“no-human-hand,” ‘“no-human-lip-has- 
touched-it,” patented cup, guaranteed to be proof 
against physical or spiritual contagion. 

When I retired.to my study the organist came 
to consult with me about the hymns. The hymnal 
was a voluminous book containing many hundreds 
of hymns, out of which the congregation could sing 
scarcely two dozen; so we selected those which 
were most familiar. “Snappy” hymns were the 
organist’s favorites. Everything had to be 
“snappy,” even on Communion day. 

Slowly the congregation drifted in. Across the 
way was a German Lutheran Church, crowded to 
the doors. On the other side of the Square was a 
Roman Catholic Church, so full every Sunday that 
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some of the worshipers knelt in the vestibule, and 
some stood, hat in hand, on the doorsteps. To this 
Protestant Evangelical Church came ninety-eight 
people, out of a membership of three hundred and 
fifty, and eight of the ninety-eight were those to 
be received into membership. 

I reached my pulpit through a door which opened 
on the platform. I sank into the pulpit chair, and 
closed my eyes, so that I should not be diverted 
from the holy task before me. I prayed and prayed 
and prayed, while through the empty auditorium 
echoed the prelude, a “snappy” overture, to which 
it was easier to march than pray. 

The service proceeded in the usual order: Dox- 
ology, the congregation rising. Invocation, con- 
cluding with the Lord’s Prayer. ‘The first hymn, 
the reading of Scripture, and then, alas! the notices. 
“Tce cream festival on Mrs. Green’s lawn. Fifteen 
cents a plate for ice cream, ten cents for cake.” 

“Trustees request the members of the congrega- 
tion to pay their subscriptions because the treasury 
shows a deficit.” 

“The Ladies’ Aid has arranged for a Lake Ex- 
cursion to the Island. Seventy-five cents for the 
round trip. All are cordially invited.” 

Then came the anthem, which fortunately was 
unintelligible, and its music inconsequential. The 
collection baskets were taken their rounds among 
the more than half empty pews; followed another 
hymn, during which the new members came for- 
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ward reluctantly, after repeated invitation. They 
nodded affirmation to a solemn covenant; the 
church members rose, and in the same manner 
pledged sacred promises of fellowship. Another 
hymn: “Oh, Happy Day That Fixed My Choice”; 
though no one seemed particularly happy, and down 
deep in my heart I knew it. 

When it came to the solemn ceremony of the 
Lord’s Supper, my energy was spent, and my mind 
confused by my disappointment at the absence of 
the fourth deacon, the chatter of the deacons and 
deaconesses as they made ready the emblems; the 
apathy of the scant congregation, the notices about 
ice cream and cake, the lake excursion, trustees’ 
meeting, and the dreaded deficit; the inattentive or 
stodgy eight, who became members of the Church 
of Christ by nodding their heads to a covenant 
which no one expected them to keep, the congre- 
gation which repeated pledges of fellowship and 
love which would not be redeemed. 

In such a mental condition I approached the 
table, to perform the miracle, and no miracle hap- 
pened. I lifted the plate and broke a cube of bread 
from the pile cut by the patented device; I re- 
peated the solemn formula once uttered in such 
agony by the Master: “This is My body broken 
for you.” 

Alas! it was still only one of the cubes of bread, 
cut all at once, without effort and without pain; 
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and when, with the congregation, I lifted my por- 
tion to my lips, the bread still remained bread. 

The grapejuice which followed, served from pat- 
ented trays, remained only grapejuice, not the blood 
“shed for the remission of sins,” and as a “last 
straw,” in the silence, before singing the last hymn, 
one of the deacons looked at his watch. He was 
hungry for the waiting chicken. 

I came home, crushed and defeated, shrunk into 
myself and speechless, unable to be the cheerful 
companion which a husband and father should be 
at the dinner table. The afternoon had to be spent 
in the study, to prepare to attempt a different kind 
of miracle—a Sunday evening service. 

There was a large congregation, for I had an- 
nounced an interesting topic. There was “snappy” 
music, the quartet did its best, and at the close of 
the service there was a line of congratulators ready 
to shake my hand and thank me for a “wonderful” 
sermon. The radicals of the town were there, and 
they told me I “hit the old fogies just right.” 
The conservatives did not miss the orthodox phrases 
which satisfy them, no matter how they are used. 
The sermon-tasters, who are neither liberal nor 
orthodox, said “it was a great effort.” The chief 
usher told me “We turned them away tonight,” and 
the treasurer, having counted the collection, con- 
veyed the cheerful news that it was the largest of 
the year. 

I did not go home after the evening service; I 
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never did until I had walked briskly for an hour 
or more, to rest my nerves and tire my body. In 
that city, located on a magnificent bay, there was 
no place to walk along the waterfront, disfigured 
as it was by fishing shanties and steamer docks; 
so I walked the streets. The downtown streets on 
Sunday night were very lively. The saloons were 
not even hypocritically closed at the front, but 
boldly plied their business. The brothels were cur- 
tained, of course, but loud laughter and a jangling 
guitar or a scratchy victrola, and the furtive lifting 
or dropping of curtains, advertised that business 
was going on as usual. 

I think I was more unhappy over the success of 
my evening’s sermon than over my failure at the 
Communion service. It seemed so cheaply easy to 
please the people. In the morning I came, bur- 
dened by a brooding desire to bring Christ down 
into the bodies, hearts and minds of men, and I 
had failed. In the evening I came with an outline, 
larded with anecdotes, and peppered with sarcasm, 
and “put it across.” It was cheap, very cheap, and 
I felt stabbed by the well-meant compliments of 
those who said it was a great sermon. 

I passed August Schmidt’s saloon, which boasted 
of the biggest bar in the state. From it came the 
murmur of a mass of convivial people, broken by 
the thumping of empty glasses passed to the bar- 
tender, and their clinking against each other when 
they were full. 
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Something within me said: “Perform your mir- 
acle here; go in and preach to those sinners, and 
prove to them that Jesus gave His body for their 
redemption, His blood for their sins. . . . Why 
not? \ Try it.” I hesitated for many reasons, more 
than anything else, perhaps, because of the fact 
that my calling was so respectable, and I had been 
so properly trained by perfectly proper professors 
of theology, homiletics, and church history. I had 
always preached to perfectly proper people, whose 
virtues and vices were all most respectable. Then, 
too, I was not sure that I had a right to step into 
a man’s place of business and disturb his customers 
and the flow of his liquid wares, by a sermon. How- 
ever, the pressure was upon me and I entered 
August Schmidt’s saloon. The room was crowded 
by loafers, sailors, fishermen and excursionists, who 
had missed the last train home because they had 
not missed a single saloon between the dock and 
the railroad station. 

August Schmidt had a reputation to maintain; 
for his saloon was known, not only as the one with 
the largest bar, but for the fact that he served the 
largest schooners of beer—good, seasoned beer—at 
five cents. His customers that night were all en- 
gaged in struggling with the large schooners—not 
an easy task when one has been at it most of the 
day. 

Frankly, the scene was not repellent to me. On 
the contrary, there was eagerness in the faces of 
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those drinkers; there was none in those I had faced 
that morning. These people were hungry and 
thirsty, burning for something or from something; 
my customers in the church that day were satisfied 
and smug. ‘The electric light formed a halo above 
the thick, tobacco smoke, and I could believe that 
there was One there with pity, and with understand- 
ing, who had kept away from church, in spite of 
my invocation, my prayers and my sermon. 

The saloon became a solemn place to me, and I 
could have preached and pleaded more genuinely, 
if less eloquently, than I had in the church; but 
something kept me from it, as if a hand were pressed 
upon my lips. Unnoticed I walked through the 
pushing crowd. The atmosphere was too thick to 
make my Prince Albert coat and preacher’s tie con- 
spicuous. The touch of those men as they jostled 
me was electric, as if something were going out of 
me and coming into me. 

I was making for the door, when a man stumbled 
against me, and said in a commanding voice, in 
feverish haste, “Give me a dime for a drink of- 
whisky!” The man’s face twitched, his arms 
moved restlessly back and forth and, with an oath, 
he said again, “Give me a dime for a drink. Can’t 
you see that I must have whisky?” 

I had been “panhandled” often, a soft mark for 
all those who asked for money for a warm meal or 
a bed, and I never felt shocked when I saw them 
spending money for drink. I knew full well how 
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easy it is to lie, when one craves a stimulant. This 
was so frank, so honest a request, that I dived into 
my pocket for the dime, but as I gave it to him, I 
said: “In five minutes you will want another drink, 
and then another, won’t you?” 

“Sure!” he answered. ‘“That’s all I want and all 
I have been wanting for many a day.” 

With great tenderness, I put my arm around him, 
and said: “You need something better than whisky. 
You are a sick man. You need a doctor. Come, 
let us find one.” 

If the man struggled with his desire for a drink 
I did not notice it. He followed me like a homeless, 
hungry dog, who has found a new master. 

It was not easy to find a doctor on Sunday night. 
The offices were closed, but finally I located one of 
rather unsavory reputation, a quack or something 
worse, though he had a diploma. 

“What is the matter with this man?” I asked. 
“Can you tell?” 

“That man has tremens. He'll see snakes in a 
minute. Where did you pick up such a whisky- 
barrel?” 

“What does he need now?” I ignored his cheap 
question. 

“He needs bromo.” 

“Then give it to him, all he can hold.” He 
pumped the trembling man full of bromo. 

“Flow much?” I asked. He named his price, and 
I paid it. 
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“What shall I do with him next?” 

“Give him food, and then put him to bed.” 

Down the narrow, dark, rickety stairs we went, 
the man leaning more and more heavily upon me. 
I took him to an all-night restaurant, and ordered 
a cup of hot coffee. The steaming brew was poured 
into a huge, heavy, unwieldy cup. 

The sick man lifted it to his lips, but his trem- 
bling fingers failed to hold it, and it came crashing 
to the floor. 

The waiter swore mildly. I asked him to fill 
another cup, and I held it to the lips of the man 
while he drank it . . . and the miracle was per- 
formed! 

I saw Jesus of Nazareth. I heard Him say: 
“This is the blood of the new covenant, shed for 
the remission of sins” ...and when I broke 
bread and, after dipping it into the coffee, pressed 
it through the man’s lips, now trembling violently 
from a chill, . . . again I heard the voice of Jesus: 
“This is My body, broken for you.” 

When I bedded the man for his sleep, I heard 
that same voice say, “Inasmuch as ye did it to 
one of the least of these, my brethren, ye did it 
unto Me.” 

On that particular Sunday night, I knew that I 
had served at the Lord’s Supper. My wife, my 
children, and my congregation knew it, for I car- 
ried the presence of God with me through all the 
week that followed. 


XIV 
THE GOD-SEEKERS 


NE of the first songs I learned after coming 
to this country was that classic which 
runs: 


It was from old Dinah’s quilting-party, 
I was seeing Nellie home. 


I understood every word except the quilting-party, 
which was not easy for me to understand, because 
our bed-coverings were not quilts. Then, too, I 
did not quite grasp the relationship of bed-coverings 
to a large number of people who were having a 
good time. 

Having penetrated into the social life of America 
when card playing was outlawed among good people, 
and dancing was still anathema, I learned from 
actual experience just what quilting-parties were; 
but “Nellie,” alas, had ceased attending them, and 
I took her grandmother home, which was nothing 
to sing about. 

When I participated in my first quilting-party, 
it was as an invited guest of the Ladies’ Benevolent 
Society of my church. Watching the good women 
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stitching busily as they sat around the quilting- 
frame, discussing Church affairs, and mildly gos- 
siping about their neighbors, I thought that in some 
previous existence I must have been present at a 
quilting-party, for the whole scene seemed familiar. 
When the coffee was served, and the odor of cinna- 
mon cake blended with it, my memory became more 
accurate and active, and I knew the exact time. It 
was when I was about eight years of age. 

I saw the place—my mother’s sitting-room—only 
there it was not a quilting-party, but a featherbed- 
party, and the women—old women—were plucking 
goose-feathers, making them ready for the balloon- 
like things underneath which I played hide-and-seek 
with my feet, through many a cold night. 

Growing older has its compensation. One lives 
the best moments of ones life over again, bright 
bits from the past break into the gray of ones 
everyday existence, and the little colored patches 
which have been laid away in some small closet of 
the mind fit into the quilt so that one “may see 
life steadily and see it whole.” 

I suppose that is what Browning means when he 
makes his Rabbi Ben Ezra sing: 


“Grow old along with me, 
The best is yet to be.” 


The old women—my mother’s neighbors—were 
invited. Catholics and Protestants alike, but no 
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Jewish women, as I remember. I see them now, 
sitting around the square, plain, well-scrubbed pine 
table, which also served as my bed; for under the 
top there was a real bed (probably what is called 
a trundle bed), without springs, however, as my 
back testified. 

The women were somewhat apprehensive of dan- 
ger, for we were the proud owners of a coal-oil 
lamp, the first in the town. It hung over the table 
and must have seemed exceedingly brilliant to 
them, for at home they burned a vegetable oil which 
was ninety per cent smudge, smell and smoke, the 
rest being a feeble illuminant. They feared that 
the thing might explode, but it didn’t. The chimney 
broke, however, and there was as much excitement 
as if the lamp had exploded. 

Naturally, they were gossiping, and there being 
no newspapers, gossip had the legitimate function 
of disseminating news. (It is too bad that they 
lived before the time when women could not only 
get the news, but also might edit the society 
column.) 

The village gossips served without pay, without 
fame, but not without the thrill of getting a “scoop.” 
The ordinary gossip—the local news—I cannot re- 
call. I may, when I am ten years older. But I do 
remember the headliners. ‘“Panyi Tomashovitz was 
seen in a place where she ought not to have been 
seen, and the circuit-judge, who was old enough to 
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know better, was seen in the same place. Pan 
Tomashovitz raised a row about it.” 

All the women plucking feathers said: “Tack, 
tack, tack,’ which means, “Well, well, well.” 

The way they shook their heads, and their intona- 
tion of voice spoke louder than the words they 
uttered. 

“The apothecary,” a blond, blue-eyed Lothario, 
was “concocting love powders, and all the women 
were infected with amorousness,’ present com- 
pany excepted. 

“The new letter-carrier, Pan Sedlak,” who owed 
his appointment to official favoritism, “was discov- 
ered to be illiterate.” This had its advantages, 
where so many postcards were written because they 
were cheaper. However, I always puzzled as to 
just how he knew where to deliver them. 

The gossip and the gossipers lagged, as the moun- 
tain of down rose higher and higher; but when the 
coffee and the cinnamon cake arrived, there was a 
revival of effort, and the great news broke: 

“There were Sectarians in this Christian coun- 
try! Sectarians! The Lutheran pastor had warned 
against them from the pulpit! They were some- 
thing terrible!” 

One must remember that in our country since 
time immemorial, religion had been kept in three 
watertight compartments: the cross, the rooster and 
the shield of David being the respective labels of 
each, and one rarely changed ones label. 
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Sometimes Roman Catholics and Protestants 
intermarried, but Jew and Gentile so rarely that it 
became an historic event. There were no conver- 
sions from one faith to another except as a result 
of these mixed marriages. 

The Roman Catholics were content with their 
monopoly of heaven, the Protestants with their 
protestation which happened so long ago that no 
one cared or knew much about it, and Jews were 
Jews, and had been from Abraham’s time till then. 

Religion as a controversial subject was practically 
unknown. The priest celebrated Mass and heard 
confessions, the Lutheran minister preached dull — 
sermons over the heads of his drowsy congregation, 
and the rabbi expounded the Law, and made 
weighty decisions as to whether the carcass of a 
slaughtered goose was kosher or trepha. 

We did have the Pagans in our midst—the 
Gypsies—but no one was much concerned about 

their souls. Officially they were Roman Catholics; 
but whenever the priest had baptized their off- 
spring or shriven their dead, the Church ritual was 
followed by their own weird ceremonies. 

But now, there were these Sectarians, who, ac- 
cording to the reports circulated, had arisen in a 
mountain-village among the poorest of the poor. 
A woman who read to them out of the Bible was 
worshiped as God, and their meetings were sup- 
posed to be orgies. “They were free lovers, they 
were anarchists, they refused to pay taxes, and 
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when they were drafted into the army they would 
not wear the uniform or carry a gun; they preferred 
to go to prison rather than to obey the commands 
of the officers.” 

I recall that I was greatly impressed by their 
refusal to carry arms, for being a male it was as 
normal to be a soldier as to be married, and to 
obey an officer was as important as to obey God. 

“The most terrible thing about the Sectarians 
was that one of them had come down from the 
mountains and had been preaching in the market- 
place, right in front of the statue to Saint Anthony. 
Of course, he had been arrested, and now, in the 
filthy jail, he was singing hymns.” 

Evidently the leaven of the Sectarians was at 
work, for an old baba so shrunken that she could 
hardly reach the top of the table as she put down 
her empty cup, and who spoke in the clucking voice 
of an old hen, denied all the accusations. 

“The Sectarians were good people. Whenever 
the poor came to their door they never turned them 
away with the unctuous phrase, ‘God feed you.’ 
They told them to come in, handed them a spoon, 
and asked them to help themselves out of the fam- 
ily soup-pot. 

“These Sectarians never swore or drank palenka 
or beat their wives or quarreled; but every day was 
like Sunday among them, for they read the Bible 
every day. 
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“Our priest,” she said, “gives us a wafer and 
says: ‘This is God,’ and he drinks out of the chalice, 
and says: “This is the blood of Christ, which I 
drink for you,’ and he smacks his lips over the 
good wine. But the Sectarians find Christ in the 
Scriptures, for they are God-seekers. 

“There were always God-seekers,” she continued. 
“When I was young I heard about them living up 
there among the mountains; but when they came 
down to preach, they were whipped and sent to 
prison, and when they refused to go to war they 
were shot.” 

The gossip about the God-seekers was soon suc- 
ceeded by lesser gossip, and they dropped com- 
pletely out of my mind, until I remembered them 
at the quilting-party of the Ladies’ Benevolent 
Society. 


The geese were waddling up from the brook, the 
goslings in proper march order, after their mothers. 
They all shook themselves, as if by command, the 
glistening drops of water falling from their down 
as they began to nibble the fragrant grass, moving 
up slowly toward the hill where I sat, breathing in 
deeply the earth odors which helped to revive the 
memories that crowded upon me. 

The brook ran broader but shallower than of old, 
the young willow trees had increased in girth 
mightily; the smooth bark was marked by wrinkles, 
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crows’ feet radiated from each knot, and their tops 
were torn by the winds. Old age had brought all 
these her accessories, as she always brings them 
and presents them with her compliments to trees 
and men alike. 

Of course, I was thinking—sad thoughts and 
glad thoughts.. Life had been indescribably rich; 
enough hunger, hardship and heartache to make 
it vivid; enough ups and downs to keep it from 
growing stale; enough struggle to bring a faint 
sense of victory. 

The geese, the goslings and the goose-girl, the 
ever-repeated rhythm of life, might have turned me 
skeptic, though it was midsummer, and Katinka, 
the goose-girl, colorfuly dressed like a poppy, was 
singing. But why should a ten-year-old child just 
at that moment sing: 


“Brooklet, brooklet, 
Who will drink from your waters 
When the earth will cover me, 
Earth, black earth, will cover me?” 


She was just singing; she was not thinking of 
death, but of geese and goslings, the few pennies 
of her wage and what they would buy at the end 
of the summer, in yards of colored calico. 

While I hummed the tune after her, I was think- 
ing of the vanity of it all, what this business of 
living was about, this strange movement we call 
growth, this searching for something outside our- 
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selves which we cannot quite name; this destiny 
we cannot escape when “‘the earth, the black earth, 
will cover us,” and which we call death! 

I could see myself as the little, curly-headed boy 
with his troubled questions, asking them and get- 
ting his answers from the tortured frog, and the 
taunts of the boys. I smelled again the odor of 
the body of the maid Christina, who cuddled me, 
a Jewish boy, to her Christian heart. I could hear 
her prompting me in my Jewish prayers when I 
stumbled over the ancient phrases, and I heard her 
Catholic prayers for the wayward youth. 

I recalled the teachers, members of that great 
profession who gave so much, and received so little. 
Yet whoever heard of a real teacher who felt 
sorry he was not a plumber or a bond salesman? 

My sins, big and little, rose before me. I remem- 
bered a beautiful water-jar which I broke out of 
sheer mischief, the gingerbread horses and hearts 
I stole, the sorrow I caused my mother when I ran 
away from home, and the many other sins too big 
to give thinking room in that reminiscent moment 
when the brook gurgled, the geese squawked and 
hissed, and the little goose-girl was singing: 


“The sun is sinking lower and lower, 
The shadows are creeping, creeping, 
Soon it will be night, soon it will be night.” 


She was driving her flock of geese home, the bell 
in the Catholic Church was ringing the Angelus, 
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the same bell I used to hear so many years ago, 
familiar to me as my dear mother’s voice. 

I had been on a long, long journey, seeking some- 
thing, I knew not what: Sometimes I called it 
“brothers,” sometimes I called it “God.” I thought 
I had found both; for I had touched mankind, a 
few of the great, many of the lowly; saints and sin- 
ners, I claimed them as my brothers. Down deep 
beneath the marks of rank or race, marrings of 
poverty and ignorance, I had found them brothers 
. . . flesh of my flesh and bone of my bone. The 
same spirit striving in them to make them brotherly. 

In a close embrace I held them all in my arms 
and hated none. I could not hate them . . . even 
the unlovely became lovely as I saw them glorified 
in the vision of my great Elder Brother, Jesus of 
Nazareth. 

Even the war, the great war, the terrible war, 
could not break the tie that bound me to my 
brothers. I could not recite the litany of hate, I 
could not put the imprecations of the Psalms upon 
the lips of Jesus. I suffered with all my brothers 
all through the war, the great war, the terrible war. 
Often I wished that I might die as I witnessed the 
torture of Christ when they lied about Him, hitched 
Him to the cannon, whipped Him to His task with 
cords woven out of profits, and made His Gospel- 
bearing feet “go over the top,” a bayonet thrust 
into His bleeding hands by “red-blooded” preachers — 
of that Gospel. 
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Often I was alone in my suffering, except as I 
saw the great Elder Brother walking by my side, 
bearing His cross and helping me bear mine. 

I hope I shall forget as readily as I have forgiven 
those who called me disloyal because I could not 
break with my brothers—poor, stupid brothers— 
who thought they were fighting for God, King and 
Fatherland; who were lied to a little more sys- 
tematically and a little more scientifically than the 
rest of mankind. 

For a long time I nursed the grief of having to 
walk alone, when I was hungry for the touch of a 
friendly hand, for the reassuring word from under- 
standing hearts, when I was an alien in my own 
country and anathema to my Christian brothers. 

Whatever I suffered through the war I had for- 
gotten, until I saw the geese and the goslings and 
the running brook; until I heard the goose-girl sing 
her song. They were to blame for the sad, crowd- 
ing memories. 


The sun had set, the grass was damp, the frogs 
in the pany’s pond were chanting their evening 
prayers, and I rose a little stiffly to walk over the 
narrow bridge back to the town. 

Nothing had changed there. The houses seemed 
to have shrunk a little, they bulged a trifle more 
toward each other in a neighborly sort of way; the 
dust lay heavy over the cobblestone pavement, the 
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creaking carts were drawn by huge, long-horned, 
white oxen and the drivers flicked the whips over 
their heads, just as they did in the days of my 
childhood. 

The harvesters were coming home singing, after 
long hours of work; sadly happy songs, familiar 
tunes, with here and there a new one born on their 
lips through the war and their struggle for political 
freedom. 

The political status of the town has changed. It 
was once Hungarian, it is now Czecho-Slovak. 
Everybody votes and everybody talks politics; but 
nothing vital has come with political freedom. 

The boys stand around the inns, after sundown, 
hilarious after a short, sharp drink; for palenka 
has grown dear. The girls walk up and down, 
making eyes at the boys. That, too, has not 
changed. 

I walk across the market-place. The saints are 
all there. St. Florian with his bucket of water 
pouring it over a burning house at his feet. St. 
Anthony is there, and St. John, with his little lamb. 

The cross above the Catholic Church is tarnished, 
the walls are askew, and the building is sadly in 
need of whitewash. 

“On the side street, in the little ghetto, I pass the 
synagogue. Its iron fence still guards it, but its 
gilded minarets have grown dingy, and the shield 
of David, at the top, is slightly out of plumb. 
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The Lutheran church, square and ugly, out in 
the open, is still there, and the rooster squeaks in 
the wind. It needs oiling. 

In the dusk I go out to the cemetery. The dead 
have crowded each other close to my mother’s 
grave, which is on a little rise of ground. She must 
be glad; for she always loved people near her: 

“Uncle Joe’s” grave is in sad condition, and the 
headstone leans tovard the west. He must be 
homesick for America. I wish I had an American 
flag to put over his grave. . . . It would gladden 
the heart of that incorrigible patriot. 

I close the rusty gate and walk back into town. 
It is so silent, so buried in dust, so humid from 
heat and the smell of dung and ripe grain. At the 
edge of the town is the pany’s home, the great 
house, where I first saw a Christmas tree, through 
the frosty window-pane—a fence between. Always 
a fence between! 

The harvesters lie in the great wagon-shed 
wrapped in their sheepskin coats, many of them 
asleep. I see a huddled group, two stable lanterns 
illumining the scene, and I think of the “shep- 
herds’ abiding in the field.” I move toward them. 
An old man is lining out a hymn, and in the 
slowest of slow meters the men sing: 


“Christ, He is my life, 
And dying, that is gain. 
To live, to work, to suffer, 
That, too, is not in vain,” 
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Then the old man turns to the Great Book—to 
the latter end of it—the eleventh chapter of He- 
brews, a long chapter with many names of worthies, 
not easy to pronounce. But the old man seems 
at home in the Scriptures. 

My heart almost stands still as he reads this 
verse. ... “By faith Abraham, when he was 
called to go out into a place which he should after 
receive for an inheritance obeyed, and he went out 
not knowing whither he went. By faith he so- 
journed in the land of promise, as in a strange 


country dwelling in tabernacles.... For he 
looked for a city which hath foundations. . . .” 
Pe a 


It was a holy moment for me, for I knew then, 
surely, why I went out, whither I went, and what 
I was still seeking. I was among the “seekers.” 
My search was after God. 


THE END 
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